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zines, that may well hold the record for 
the most obvious opening ever written. But it's 
true, you know. I know two seven year olds - 
actually, I'm related to them — who were in- 
ducted into the way of Who via playground 
chats and David Tennant. And | know my 
mother, who can vaguely remember An Un- 
earthly Child from its first broadcast. And then, 
of course, there was my late lamented grand- 
father, Bob, who had seen with his own eyes 
every missing episode, and who would use to 
playfully wind the rest of us up by going “Fury 
from the Deep lost? Shame, that was a fantastic 
piece of television.” And the diversity of fan- 
dom, from the very young to the very young at 
heart is what makes the whole thing so great. 
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octor Who fandom is diverse. Yes | 
D know, of all the entrances in all the fan- 


But: Is that a cloud amongst the silver lining | 
see? For, whilst diversity is our greatest asset, 
it has also led to our most amusing problem. 
That being, Perceived Fandom. Now, some of 
the younger amongst us - of which, techni- 
cally, you could name me - may find this diffi- 
cult to believe, but there was once a time 
when Doctor Who was not available 24/7. | 
know, it's shocking to me too. There were no 
DVD players, half the episodes had not even 
made it to VHS yet, fanzines were numbered in 
less than three hundred and Sky repeats had 
not yet seen the light of day. In such sobering 
times a debate about who Eileen Way played 
in An Unearthly Child, if that's what it was 
called anyway, could not be dispelled by log- 
ging on to the nearest Outpost Gallifrey and 
double checking. So we needed the elder 


statesmen of fandom to keep us in line. After 
all, with them having actually watched the 
show at the time, surely they couldn't be 
wrong about it? 


Well, here comes the aforementioned list of 
amusing myths propagated by the Elder Fan- 
dom through the 1970s and 1980s, helped 
along by the recently departed anthologist's 
anthologist Peter Haining, and which were so 
engrained that people still believe them today. 
I mention them here, not to spite or poke fun, 
nor because The Television Companion mention 
made them easy access. No, they are here — 
the very best of myth — simply to raise a smile, 
perhaps a chuckle or a tear, and in one or two 
occasions, merely to set the record straight. 


So, first and foremost, here are the amusing 
but easily corrected myths. 


Myth Number 1 


The first episode of Doctor Who was transmitted ten minutes 
late, since everything was a bit hectic what with the assassina- 
tion of JFK the previous day and the coverage of said shooting. 
Unfortunately, even before the Television Companion de- 
nounced this one (thanks guys!), Howe, Stammers and Walker 
had proved it to be false in The First Doctor Handbook. Those in 
the dark may rest assured that the death of Kennedy did not 
result in a ten minute delay. Instead, Who was on the air at 
5.16pm, only 80 seconds later than planned. Of course, if that 
happened today, your TiVo would cut off the cliff-hanger...no 
pleasing anyone, is there? 


Myth Number 12 


The prop used for the TARDIS was recycled from Dixon of Dock 
Green. It wasn't. 


Myth Number 3 


We lost The Tenth Planet(4) when Blue Peter misplaced it. As 
nice as it is to blame someone else, it was actually Master Plan 
(4) Blue Peter lost. Nobody really knows what happened to 
that last episode of the Tenth Planet, so lets be thankful that, 
due to Blue Peter, we actually have footage of the first regen- 
eration! 


Myth Number 4 


Joseph Furst's portrayal of Zaroff in The Underwater Menace was madly 
over-the-top and included a completely ludicrous fake accent. Over-the- 
top, perhaps, but that was Mr Furst's actual accent. People who dismiss 
Joseph on account of The Underwater Menace should check out his turn 
as lago in Othello. A proper actor. 


Myth Number 5 


Terminus would have had Ice Warriors in it. As suggested by the final 
evidence on television, no, it wouldn't have. 


Myth Number 6 


Robert Holmes was a reluctant script editor. | suggest if you believe this 
you check out the Robert Holmes documentary on The Two Doctors 
DVD (which I would have plugged had Colin Baker gotten an Old School 
makeover). Holmes was never reluctant, he practically bit the BBC's 
hand off in excitement. He put himself forward at the same time the 
production team were considering him. Far from reluctant, it's hard to 
find someone more excited about taking on their job in the show. 


Myth Number 7 


Terry Nation naming the Daleks from a set of encyclopaedias. I'm quite 
sad this is a myth or legend opposed to fact. It's one of my favourite 
stories from childhood, that Nation had trouble thinking of a name for 
his mental meanies until he stumbled across the encyclopaedia detail- 
ing everything from DAL to LEK. Sadly, it is a romanticised remem- 
brance from the creator, but it was a very interesting idea for a young- 
ster at the time. Alan Coren played upon similar ideas in “Once I put it 
down, | could not pick it up again.” 


Myth Number 8 
The shape of the Dalek was based on a pepper pot. Actually, Raymond 


Cusick based it on a man sitting in a chair. Didn't stop the ol jokes for 
40 years, mind. 


Myth Number 9 


The Master, in The Sea Devils, doesn't realise that the Clangers are a 
television show and not a real race of alien beings. Watch Roger 
Delgado's performance. The Master is clearly frustrated at Trenchards 
lack of humour, and even rolls his eyes at one point. Though, to be fair, 
he might be a multiple murderer with insane schemes, but if he likes 
The Clangers, then The Master can't be all that bad. I'm sure he has a 
fondness for Paddington Bear and Thomas the Tank Engine too. 


Myth Number 10 


Daleks can't climb stairs. | need say no more, | think Russell T. Davies 
has ended those jokes for evermore, regardless of attempts by Aarono- 
vitch and Nation beforehand. 


‘Myth Number 11 


The Aztec characters in The Aztecs wore more clothes than they would 
have in reality. Far be it for me to correct a fandom myth, my dad and ill 
-conceived history lessons in one fell swoop, but that's not what the 
Codex Mendoza would have us believe... 


And now for my top three... 


William Hartnell was a right homophobic racist, and just look at his re- 
fusal to share scenes with Max Adrian in The Myth Makers, for example. 
This seems to be one of the great sticks to beat the original Doctor 
Who with, this accusation of racism or homophobia. Surely, in our 
enlightened PC times, we should view his era as untouchable as a re- 
sult! Actually, that would be really silly. You see, whatever views Mr. 
Hartnell may or may not have had, there is little compelling evidence to 
overtly support them either way. Even should he have had such views it 
is difficult to view them as anything other than a product of his time - 
we all have grandparents who can come up with similar ideas. Product 
of the time, dears. Be thankful we live in more tolerant times. But an 
actor should not be judged by personal conviction: I'm a massive fan of 
Jimmy Stewart, but I would never agree with his politics. 


The bottom line when it comes to Hartnell is this. No matter what his 
personal views were, this was an actor who took ona role where you 
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Nothing like a nice rant, is 
there? | don't know about 
you, but | feel much better 
now. 


You may have realised by now 
that The Old School Top Ten is 
no more. It is bereft of life, 
and whilst it may regenerate 

| in time for now it is deceased. 
After all, how do you expect a 
top ten of Colin Baker when 


he only made eight televised 
stories? Include Big Finish, 
now there's a thought anda 
column for another time. Any- 

BM how, by next issue | shall be 
involved in another highly 
exciting article idea. Bob has 
me to secrecy, | can't divulge 

PS) spoilers as to what itis. All| 
can say is, that the workload 
involved could be intense, 

S| and, if !am unlucky, you might 
even be able to say it could 
exterminate me... MICHAELS 
COLLINS 


would fight for every injustice, every social cause and every group or 
race regardless of ethnicity or sexuality, and Hartnell gave the role his 
all. And if reports of him being not that far removed from his portrayal Keep in touch with the world of 


of The First Doctor, then surely that puts to bed any idea of the crotch- Bite a 
ety old racist at last. Oh, and Hartnell didn't appear next to Max Adrian Doctor Who by visiting the official 


in The Myth Makers because they didn't have any scripted scenes to- website of Whotopia magazine! 
gether. Really, no need to make a mountain out of a script hole. Your spot for news, subscriptions, 
back issues, exclusive downloads, 
purchase the latest issue, read 


The Gunfighters had the lowest ratings of any Doctor Who story. The 

Savages had worse. So did the Smugglers. As did, in fact, the amusing 

War Machines. The Gunfighters had this myth propagated, because peo- and download select back issues 
le thought it fitted. After all, wasn't The Gunfighters the worst Doctor : 

Was a ever made ever? lan Levine said Hee “would forever be an or provide feedback on the latest 

embarrassment to true Doctor Who fans.” Hell, | loved it, so I can't be a issue and more... 

true Doctor Who fan, but that’s OK, because they're always moaning 

anyway. The Gunfighters is an absolute delight, a wonderful slice of : 

period comedy that the post-modern brigade would have loved, and wiht | | E | | =| I om | 

which sorely needs a massive slice of reappraisal. How can a witty, well Fee 


acted, nicely directed piece of television be the worst Doctor Who ever 

has been? Have these people not seen Underworld? The Gunfighters has 
had enough sticks to be beaten with by sheep in the last four decades. www.whotopia.ca 
Let's not add false facts to that silly agenda. 


Also check out the all new 


In one of the most controversial moments in Vengeance on Varos, the Whotopia bl 
pia blog 
Doctor MURDERS too poor little innocent acid bath attendants, then whetopu 
makes a James Bondian quip about it. Oh dear, can you hear that howl- 
THE EsseNTIAL 


ing? That's Colin Baker, having spent the last twenty odd years trying to 
rectify this myth with little help. See, here is what actually happens in 
Varos. The Doctor gets up. One of the attendants falls into the acid 
bath in shock, and starts screaming. The other one goes to get the Doc- 
tor and after a brief struggle his burning pal drags him into the acid 
bath to die together. And the Doctor looks absolutely horrified at what 
he has just seen. His remark is most definitely a coping technique here. 
So Colin, if you're reading (and if you are, feel free to get in touch!), at 
least there’s one little camper on side with you on this one. 


whotopia.wordpress.com 


asa publications 
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© David Tennant has decided to leave Doctor Who. “What!” I hear 
S you say. “Since when?” Well, he announced it on the evening of 

October 29th while accepting his award for Best Drama Actor at 0 
the NFT awards. Naturally this has come as a total shock to 

the fans and the general public, it doesn’t surprise me to see the announce- [lll 

ment come at this time in the show’s history. Sure I'll miss him when he 

does finally turn the role over to anew actor but what the show ina climate s 

of change - RTD and leaving, Stephen Moffat taking over - and having been 

in the role for close to four years now; in some ways I’m not surprised to see 

him decide to move on. 


V'd be one of the first to admit that he has been brilliant as the tenth Doctor 
from the moment he first stepped out of the TARDIS, but like most actors, 
they like to be continually challenged by new projects, new roles and it's 
obvious that David is in that same spot. This isn’t saying he hasn’t enjoyed 
the part or wouldn’t want to stay, but he has stated that he wants to move 
on. “I think it's better to go when there’s a chance that people might miss 
you, rather than to hang around and outstay your welcome.” 


stated. He quickly became the most popular Doctor of all time in the series 
and it's always best to leave when you're at the top. People will want you to 
stay on, but you don’t. You move on. It's a smart move as people will more 
likely remember your time in the show with great fondness. 


As I’ve said earlier, | will miss him when he does finally go. But, it will be 
with fond memories of an actor who brought something to a role and im- 
bued it with a liveliness that hadn’t been given to the part in quite some 
time. He was brilliant. Thank you Mr. Tennant for playing the part. 


While we as fans would like him to stay, | have to agree by what David has i 
. 
. 


me 
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ll Pete always be your Doctor? Did you 
W begin at the beginning with Bill? Were 
you one of the many that grew up en- 
tranced by Tom’s ‘teeth and curls’? Did 


you fall in love with David? Who was your first 
Doctor Who? 


It’s half past three in the afternoon and I’m 
looking out of my window, cup of tea in hand, 
day dreaming. A group of children walk by, led 
by an adult, on their way home from school. | 
watch. There are at least three lunch bags with 
a Who design on them and one child has a 
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Apersonal memory of the ‘lost’ eration Doce Who fans 


backpack with a Dalek on it. I smile to myself 
as | sip my tea; it must be fun to experience the 
Doctor at that age. Later that day, I’m on the 
phone to another addict; he talks about being 
young and watching the departure of Tom 
from the show. He mentions the thrill of 
watching the show for the first time, of receiv- 
ing Doctor Who related Christmas presents and 
annuals, of the games played with friends and 
of the obsession that only childhood can bring. 
Ilisten politely but | can’t help but feel jealous. 
You see, my first Doctor was Paul McGann; | 
am part of the lost generation of Who fans. 


It’s not that | don’t love the Doctor. Obviously | 
do or | wouldn’t be writing this, it’s just that I 
can’t help feeling that I’ve missed out on some- 
thing. | can’t have a lunchbox, a thermos, col 
lect stickers or buy a magazine that offers free 
cut-out masks and drawing competitions. | 
can’t have a Dalek bedspread or Cyberman 
curtains — well | could but only if I decided that 
celibacy was the best way forward in my life. | 
could purchase all of theses items but it’s not 
the same as being young and drawn in by it all. 
Getting your parents to buy yoghurt that calls 
itself ‘Sonic Strawberry’ and pretending you 


can taste the difference from normal yoghurt; 
making your own adventures with the action 
figures, with the Doctor landing on the Planet 
of Rug to fight the dreaded Sock Creature. | 
can’t even buy all the stuff and relive my youth 
through it, because it wasn’t my youth. I'll give 
you an example: last Christmas | got my first 
Who present from my mother; a pair of pyja- 
mas designed for a 12 year old - I’m small and 
kids are getting fatter. They were just the 
worse things to buy, white and blue with a 
massive picture of David Tennant and the Ju- 
doon on the front. These weren’t just pyjamas, 
they were ‘jammies’, they couldn’t have been 
more so without putting feet on the bottom. | 
wore them once to please my mum; never 
again. | looked wrong, ike |wasn’tallowed | 
out of the house on my own. They hang in my | 
wardrobe now, as a reminder that you can’t | 
recapture something that wasn’t there in the 
first place. | had to accept that Who was not 
part of my childhood. | 


In 1989, | was only 6 years old when Doctor | 
Who finally dematerialised, it was the per- 
fect age to begin the love affair with the | 
traveller in time but it was not to be. What | 
we had instead was a raft of adaptations of 
‘worthy’ books by E. Nesbit and C.S. Lewis; 
the closest we really got to any kind of 
science fiction for children was in the form 
of The New Tomorrow People, ‘New’ obvi- 
ously being shorthand for rubbish. The rest 
of the science fiction genre of the 90's 
were shows aimed at adults that children 
ended up watching as well; this is in con- 
trast to Doctor Who, which was and still is 
the other way around. We had Quantum 
Leap and Star Trek: The Next Generation 
but you were never going to see Dr. Sam 
Beckett on a lunchbox or Captain Picard 
ona bedspread. The thing was, though, chil- 
dren love time-travelling and a good story; so 
instead of travelling through the ‘Time Vortex’ 
and fighting Davros, my friends and | were 
‘Leaping’ into various characters in American 
history and ‘putting right, what once went 
wrong’. You see, the States had the money to 
spend on new technologies to make their sci- 
ence fiction shows look all shiny and new; all 
Britain had was stock film and corridors. The 
go's saw America become the matinee idol of 
science fiction and Britain just some poor old 
faded starlet wandering around trying to re- 
mind people how popular she once was. This 
was a massive blow to the child growing up 
then because American sci-fi is heavily idealistic 
while British sci-fi is quite cynical and teaches 
children that you can’t always win, but it’s im- 
portant you should try anyway. By my teenage 
years, I had started to take a rather jaded view 
of the whole sci-fi scene. Space was exciting 
but the morality was too clear-cut, there was 
very little in the line of greyness. | wanted 
something more obscure; The X-Files would 


provide some of that but soon got caught up 
in its own self-referential mythology that re- 
quired far too much attention. | didn’t know it 
then but what | needed was British sci-fi and | 
couldn’t have it. This would change, however, 
because in 1996 news was filtering through to 
my adolescent mind; British science-fiction 
show - back again - movie version - America 
involved — possible series - filmed in Vancou- 
ver. Magic words that told us that Britain 
would finally be able to catch up with America. 


27 May 1996 a young girl perches precari- 

ously on the edge of the coffee table - it will 
be later on that year that she will discover she 
needs glasses. The television has been com- 
mandeered to watch this science-fiction movie, 
the pre-title monologue begins, the music 
starts up and the large fancy title appears on 
the screen and thus began a life long obsession 
with Doctor Who which has lasted until the 
present day... well no. Doctor Who - The Movie 
came, Doctor Who - The Movie went and with 
no series to follow, it was stored in the back of 
my mind waiting for 2005 to roll around to 
rekindle the fledgling flame of my fandom. | 
liked the movie, | really did, | remembered it all 
the way through the late 90's and early 2000's 
with a fond affection but how could I get ob- 
sessed with Doctor Who through this? One 
swallow doesn’t make a summer and one 
movie doesn’t make a fanatic. Thinking about 
it, it seemed rather strange to someone who 
hadhn’t really seen Doctor Who. It had so much 
to introduce and spent its time explaining 


things. This was such a shame because Paul 
McGann is such a brilliant Doctor and Eric Rob- 
erts wasn’t bad as the Master, in a sort of 
‘Terminator’ way, and when the action finally 
started it was rather fun to watch. However, 
Doctor Who - The Movie was just that: a movie 
anda television movie at that. You couldn’t 
watch it again, unless you had taped it but if 
you were new to it you wouldn’t have thought 
of that. You couldn’t tell your friends that it 
was brilliant and they should go and see it. 
Like the TARDIS it appeared for the briefest of 
moments and if you missed it, then you 
missed it. It didn’t really get into the main- 
stream conversation, in a decade when 
items had a tendency to slow burn it didn’t 


L | get what it needed: a series to follow it. 


| More importantly, though, it wasn’t differ- 
ent enough from the rest of the sci-fi 
around; the ‘greyness’ | desired didn’t ap- 
pear. The one moment that spoiled the 
movie for me was not the kiss or the revela- 
| tion that the Doctor was half-human, but the 
| bringing back to life of Grace and Chang Lee. 
| It was all so simple and rather a cop-out; one 
| second they were dead, the next they were 
alive - | would later find that this has often 
been and still is a problem with the series. 
Doctor Who's lovability comes from its differ- 
ence to other science-fiction shows and Doc- 
tor Who - The Movie just looked like Britain 
trying too hard to be like America. It turned 
out that catching up with the States was not as 
fabulous an idea as first thought. 


So, what does being a child of the Eighth 
mean? Well, | do feel that | am very like the 
Eighth Doctor being neither Classic nor New. 
Almost watching from the outside, still enjoy- 
ing and loving the show as much as the next 
addict but not quite fitting in. No tales of Tar- 
get novelizations or Cyberman voice-changers 
wrapped up in shiny paper, yet | am still as 
much a part of Doctor Who as everyone else. It 
was said to me a couple of years ago that had 
the series been around when | was younger | 
would have been a fan. It was for a moment 
and has had a lasting effect on me. So much 
so, that when | began to buy Doctor Who on 
DVD, Paul was the first Doctor | put in my col- 
lection. Keep your lunch boxes and pyjamas, 
and V'll keep my bizarre transatlantic hybrid 
with its atomic clocks, primitive surgery and 
new shoes that fit perfectly. 


Post script: 

It’s my birthday today and | awoke to find a 
present waiting for me on the doorstep. To my 
surprise it’s a box full of action figures from 
the new series. Do | get excited? Of course | 
do. Do | immediately rip them out of their 
packaging to play with? No, no | don’t... | place 
them carefully back in the box, go make a cup 
of tea and think that mum is getting better at 
picking Who-based gifts. MARGARET BROWN 
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Collecting 
Merch 


Doctor Who 
andise 


im Canada 
If Ain tT Easy Eh? 


oys, or collectibles as some of us prefer 
[ to call them, have come a long way 
since | was a kid. The Luke Skywalker 
figure | had as a boy looked nothing like Mark 
Hamill and everything like a department store 
mannequin with yellow hair. The Doctor Who 
figures made by Character Options, launched 
since the show’s revival, are a different matter 
entirely. The detail of the sculptors is quite im- 
pressive. The Tenth Doctor looks like David 
Tennant, the Ninth looks like Christopher Ec- 
} cleston, right down to the mole on his right 
cheek and most of the figures bear a good re- 
semblance to the actors and actresses portray- 
ing those characters. 


Now there will always be decisions that fans 
question such as ‘Celerygate’, the strange ab- 
sence of celery on the general release of the 
Fifth Doctor figure or figures that we should 
see and may never get such as the Brigadier or 
the classic Master. There will be minor produc- 
tion issues such as scale, with the Fifth Doctor 
being much taller than the Tenth or the toy 
TARDIS being much larger than the figures in 
comparison to the television TARDIS and the 
actors. And with any mass produced line, the 
occasional minor defect or spotty paint job is 
inevitable. But on the whole, for kids and col- 
lectors of all ages, the line is providing a lot of 
pleasure and, with the release of the classic 
figures and Doctors so many of us older fans 
grew up with, some figures are well worth buy- 


ing. 


Unfortunately it’s not as easy as it should be. At 
least not in Canada. 


I’m not referring to the various exclusives re- 


leased in the UK or to events such as the San 
Diego Comic Con or to the fact that with the 
Classic wave so far, demand has far exceeded 
supply. I’m referring to the simple fact that the 
line is not as readily available in Canada as you 
might hope or expect. 


With Doctor Who being a BBC production, you 
might think that the BBC Canada site would be 
a good place to try but you’d be wrong. There 
is a surprisingly limited selection at the 
BBCCanadaShop.com site and the phone call | 
placed to customer service connected me with 
arep that had honestly never heard of Doctor 
Who. 


If you ‘google’ the words ‘Doctor Who toys in 
Canada’ the first hit is a news brief on the BBC’s 
site from August 11, 2005 announcing “... if 
you’re in Canada, your problems are solved. BBC 
Worldwide has appointed Buzzworthy, who will 
be finding local companies to produce and dis- 
tribute the products.” I’d never heard of Buzz- 
worthy until reading that three years old article 
but whoever they are, they haven’t done a very 
good job. Because that news brief stated it was 
in response to emails from Canadian fans, | sent 
my own to the Beeb, citing the age of article, 
commenting that the line was unfortunately 
not readily available here and asking if anything 
was yet to be done. It’s a good thing | didn’t 
expect a reply because | haven’t had one. Nei- 
ther have the follow-ups. 


The second hit you get on Google directs you 
to Pixel Barrel, an online retailer based out of 
Toronto and dealing with collectibles from sev- 
eral sci-fi shows. They are, as far as I’ve found, 
the only online store in Canada carrying Doctor 


Who figures and merchandise. They have 
a decent selection, although not as large 
as some online stores based in the US or 
UK, and the prices and shipping are pretty 
reasonable. 


If you were in South-western Ontario, un- 
til recently you could go into Sunrise Re- 
cords (a regional chain) and find plenty. 
When the Series Four and Classic waves 
were released in the UK, and some stock 
hit the US a couple weeks later, some 
friends of mine and | emailed Sunrise, ask- 
ing if and when they’d receive them. 
“Sometime in the fall” was the answer. In 
mid-September we repeated our queries. 
Two weeks apart one of my friends and | 
got two very different answers. | was told 
they were still coming. My friend’s reply 
was the latter and she was told that Sun- 
rise would no longer carry the figures be- 
cause the line hadn’t sold well enough. | 
wasn’t surprised. When you’re getting 
shipped one Doctor or Dalek figure for 
every ten one-off appearance characters 
like the Moxx of Balhoon or Granny Con- 
nolly you’re going to have a lot of left 
over, unwanted old stock on the shelves. 
Even more if your figures are twice the 
price of the comic shop across the street. 


The unfortunate thing with the comic 
shops, at least here in London, Ontario, is 
that none of them deal direct with Under- 
ground Toys, the main distributor. They 
deal with Diamond Comic Distributors and 
from what they’ve told me, they simply 
get whatever figures Diamond sends 
them and that’s anywhere from three to 
six months after the stores dealing with 
Underground Toys receive theirs. Another 
drawback with the comic shops in my city 
is that most of the owners have a limited 
knowledge of the show and the product 
line. Consequently, they don’t try very 
hard to get them. 


Faced with those limited options | won- 
dered what the distributors could tell me 
and | emailed both Underground Toys and 
Diamond. 


On the Underground Toys website, they 
have a ‘where to buy’ page. It actually 
once listed Sunrise Records but when the 
site was changed several months ago, 
they were removed. (I had a feeling at the 
time, months before the email exchanges, 


“There are of course a 
multitude of online options 
and many fans on this side 

of the pond resort to 

buying” 


that Sunrise wouldn’t be carrying them 
anymore and | was right.) The choices for 
stores on the site now are the US or UK. 
My email simply asked if they had any cur- 
rent or planned retailers in Canada. With 
Diamond, | simply asked when they ex- 
pected to have the figures out to the 
comic shops they supplied. After waiting a 
week with no response, | re-sent the 
emails to both. Twice nothing is still noth- 
ing. | have seen online since though, that 
Diamond had the Classic figures listed in 
their Previews and that hopefully, they'll 
be in stores by November. 


| also sent an email to Toys R Us Canada. 
The UK stores carry the line and the US 


stores have dabbled in it but again, noth- 
ing in Canada. The reply I received was 
that they would be carrying them, they 
just didn’t know when. | was a little sur- 
prised that a retailer the size of Toys R Us 
wouldn’t have an ETA but at least it was a 


reply. 


There are of course a multitude of online 
options and many fans on this side of the 
pond resort to buying on eBay or from 
American or British online stores. You 
have to if you want to get various exclu- 
sives or some figures and sets that never 
seem to make it to North American 
shelves. There are some pretty good 
stores on the Internet (and a couple of 
really bad ones), all with varying degrees 
of selection, customer service, prices and 
shipping costs so of course, you need to 
shop around. 


For myself, I’m a collector and only want 
certain figures: the different Doctors, 
some of the Daleks and a select few other 
notable characters. Because of this, my 
preference is to be able to walk into a 
store and select the best figure available. 
You can’t look before you buy when shop- 
ping online and if there is a defect, it can 
be a pain shipping something back over- 
seas. I’ve been fortunate for the most part 
in my online acquisitions. I’ve only had 
two figures that | would have exchanged. 
Unfortunately, they were my SDCC Fifth 
Doctor from the Time Crash set and my 
Sixth Doctor, both rather rare and in de- 
mand pieces. 


With Doctor Who being so much a part of 
British pop culture and public identity, 
naturally the largest sales figures will al- 
ways come from the UK. With the United 
States having ten times the population of 
Canada, it’s perfectly understandable 
from a business perspective that the US 
market gets priority over Canada. But for 
a country with ties to Doctor Who going all 
the way back to its creation and consider- 
ing that the revived series was produced 
with financial assistance from the CBC, we 
really are getting the short end of the 
stick here. And I’m not alone in my won- 
derings and frustration. I’ve met plenty of 
Canadian fans, in ‘real life’ and online that 
would love to see the figures readily available 
in Canada. Unfortunately, it just doesn’t seem 
like it’s going to happen. JOSEPH AVERY- 
NORTH 
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11984 the Daleks, accompanied by their fiendish creator Davros, returned to 

the small screen after an absence of four and a half years. The weighty task of 

resurrecting Davros, indisputably one of the iconic villains of Doctor Who, was 
given to Terry Molloy, an actor perhaps best known for playing the part of Mike 
Tucker in the popular BBC Radio 4 series The Archers. Molloy’s work with Big 
Finish Productions has seen him once again return to the role of Davros, and for 
fans of scarifying detective stories his exciting new partnership with Nicholas 
Courtney has given rise to the splendid audio series The Scarifyers. So, with rural 
-doings and Dalek-building in mind, not to mention supernatural happenings, 
let’s discover the gentleman behind Skaro’s best-known villain. 


Whotopia: How did you first become involved in the acting business? 


Terry Molloy: My first career choice was to be a vet, but as | discovered at 
school that | am, sadly, totally lacking in ability in any of the science subjects | 
had to think again. | studied Music and Drama at Liverpool in the mid-60s, but 
spent most of my time playing sax with a soul band in clubs like The Cavern. It 
was the era of Northern Soul, just post-‘Beatles’ — a very vibrant time, and | was 
tempted to turn pro and become a session musician; but as | am a lazy swine | 
thought that might be too much like hard work, whereas | found acting easier, | 
enjoyed it a lot more, and discovered that as a ‘career choice’ it came with more 
“days off"! 


In fact, my mother had been on the stage from the age of twelve, working in 
Variety during the 20s, 30s and 40s as a juvenile and later as a soubrette with 
most of the famous names of the day in British Variety and Music Hall - so | 
suppose performing was in my genes. 


W: Did your mother ever advise you about pursuing an acting career? And if so, 
did you heed her advice? 


TM: Having run a dancing school in Peterborough during the Second World War 
my mother did, when | was about nine or ten, want me to attend a theatre 
school but my father was adamantly against the idea - “that boy will become a 
clown over my dead body” ~ he declared rather prophetically as he died when | 
was sixteen and so never saw the route | eventually took with my life. 


The only other time she tried to advise me was in 1981, when | received the Pye 
Radio Award (the following year to be known as the Sony Award) as best actor 
for my portrayal of ‘Boko’ - a brain-damaged victim of street violence in Ron 
Hutchinson's play ‘Risky City’ set in Coventry. Based on her experience of the 
Variety side of the business, my mother kept pressing me to take out a full page 
advert in The Stage “thanking everyone for their wonderful support in helping 
me achieve this prestigious award” — an act that | tried gently to point out to 
her would have made me a laughing stock within the ranks of the ‘legitimate’ 
theatre and broadcasting community, regardless of my natural reticence to 
court such hyper publicity anyway. 


W: Out of curiosity, does playing a wind instrument like the saxophone help 
your voice-only acting at all? 


TM: | never really thought about it. | suppose that there are similarities in breath 
control from one discipline to the other, however as I spent the majority of my 
working life smoking up to 40 cigarettes a day (a habit in | no longer indulge) | 
think any advantage that might have been gained would have been wiped out! 


ver the course of your career you've portrayed a variety of characters, 
including a rather fraught film director in the BBC detective series Bergerac. 
Given a choice, do you prefer to play one-off parts or roles which have the 
potential to be recurring? 


TM: | never ever wanted to be a ‘star’ in the celebrity sense of the word, my 
ambition (such as it is) has been to become a good or at least competent 
‘working actor’ always doing and trying something new. | very much enjoy 
pushing the boundaries of what | do beyond my obvious 'comfort zone’ when | 


am invited to. That usually means taking a variety of one-off parts, 
which | love, but being able to develop a character over a longer period 
of time is also very satisfying. 

W: Tell us what led to you getting the part of Mike Tucker in The Arch- 
ers? 


TM: In 1971/2 | had done a few Radio Plays for Antony Cornish, the then 
head of Radio Drama at BBC Pebble Mill in Birmingham and he sug- 
gested me to Tony Shryane - the editor of The Archers - who was look- 
ing for an actor to come into the programme and play a new character, 
‘Mike Tucker’, the herd manager at Brookfield Farm. | did an audition 
and was offered the part for what, | was told, was to be for just 5 
weeks... 35 years later and “Mike” is still here - now the curmudgeonly 
Ambridge milkman! 


W: You've played ‘moaning? Mike Tucker ever since the character was 
first introduced into the everyday tale of country folk in 1973. In an 
industry in which jobs tend to be short-term, would you say that your 
experience is somewhat unique? 


TM: | don’t think many actors enter the profession with expectations of 
long-term contracts... they just don’t exist. In fact even the TV soaps 
are moving to contracting artists per episode. That is exactly the situa- 
tion | (and all the other actors on the programme) have been in with 
The Archers since the beginning; we are only contracted episode by 
episode, thus only paid for the episodes we are in! There is a pool of 
over sixty characters for the writers to choose from and only six charac- 
ters can be in any one episode. So to blow the myth of mega bucks that 
most people think we are making... the average yearly salary of an ac- 
tor on The Archers is around £8,000 (Canadian $15,000). | am in no way 
any more unique than any other actor chasing a living in this competi- 
tive market place! 


W: After more than half a century of competing with the increasingly 
ubiquitous television set, do you think that the Internet has given the 


radio industry a new lease of life? 


TM: Radio and audio work has been the mainstay of my acting career, 


and indeed my favourite 
medium to work in. For 
an actor, | believe it 
throws up some of the 
most interesting and 
exciting challenges — 
along with some of the 
most satisfying rewards. 
Creating a truthful and 
believable character 
purely through your 
voice and painting that 
aural picture for the lis- 
tener to relate and iden- 
tify with is, for me, one 
of the great delights of 
working in audio. And on 
top of that of course... | 
have a great face for 
radio! 
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As far as a new lease of 
life is concerned, | think 
radio has always had a 
strong following with an 
audience who are jaded 
by the constantly poor 
programme quality and output on television. The Internet has helped 
too, and The Archers for instance now has a regular listening audience 
of some six million worldwide. 


W: Here’s a thorny one for you: Given that certain television pro- 
grammes could hardly be called top-notch efforts, what do you think 
is the reason behind the apparent downturn in the quality of some 
modern television-making? 


TM: Oh... don’t get me into grumpy old man modet!! | feel that in the 
relentless war for, and pursuit of, ratings (strangely, also indulged in by 
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Above: 
Terry taking a break during filming Revelation 
of The Daleks 

Left: Getting a make-up touch up 


the BBC) influenced by the instant food, in- 
stant fame, instant wealth, instant gratifica- 
tion society we have been fast moving to- 
wards, television across the board has degen- 
erated into ‘lowest common denominator’ 
broadcasting with quality programming be- 
ing sidelined in favour of ‘reality’ voyeuristic 
gladiatorial conflict. | now very seldom watch 
the television as there are only so many Pro- 
zac tablets my GP will allow me to take ina 
day! 


W: In front of the camera your first appear- 
ance as Davros was in Eric Saward’s 1984 
story ‘Resurrection of the Daleks’. You were 
offered the part by the director, Matthew 
Robinson. At that time, and given the es- 
teem accorded to Michael Wisher, the first 
actor to portray Davros, how much latitude 
did you feel you had to make the part your 
own? 


TM: When Matthew first asked me to play Davros, | had little idea of 
who the character was. Yes, | knew of the Daleks as I had watched Doc- 
tor Who as a fan in the early Hartnell and Troughton days, but after that 
‘(got a life’ as an old girlfriend once rather archly put it! To bring Davros 
back in ‘Resurrection’ it was most important to have Michael Wisher’s 
creation of the character as a reference and starting point, so | watched 
the tapes of ‘Genesis of the Daleks’ to try and analyse his approach. It 
was never the intention to do a carbon copy of Michael’s performance 
~ that would have been mere caricature - and the truth of the charac- 
ter lost in the process. My aim was to re-create the essence of Davros 
to the best of my ability retaining those essential elements of the origi- 
nal conception and then building on that as the script demanded. 


W: A latex mask, food dye to colour your tongue and a heavy Dalek- 
esque chariot set on top of a supermarket trolley frame, complete 
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with cumbersome car batteries, were all part of the 
process of creating the infamous Dalek creator on- 
screen. Did the costume/make-up side of the per- 
formance get any easier as time went on? 


TM: No... the BBC has never been noted for cosset- 
ing its actors so it was one of the most physically 
demanding roles | have ever done - hot, pain-filled, 
physically and emotionally draining - but | would 
never have missed playing the Doctor’s nemesis for 
the world! And | would do it again in a trice! 


W: On that point, the original Davros mask appar- 
ently influenced Michael Wisher’s voice delivery — 
how did the new-style mask affect your interpreta- 

tion of the character’s voice? 


] TM: When | took on the role, the decision was made 
to create a new mask using my head as a template, 


so a head cast was made and from that Stan Mitchell modelled the new 


face of Davros. Because the foam latex used was quite firm and unfor- 
giving, the result was that | needed to speak with an over exaggerated 
movement of the face and jaw in order to produce any sort of external 
movement in the mask. This then of course informed the delivery of the 
speeches and was partly instrumental in how Davros’ voice was eventu- 
ally formed. 


W: Davros is surely one of the iconic villains of Doctor Who. Before 
rehearsals for ‘Resurrection’ began did you research the part in any 
way? 


TM: My research was based on viewing the tapes of ‘Genesis’ and work- 
ing out how Michael Wisher had produced the ‘Voice’ of Davros, as | felt 
this held one of the keys to the character along with the degree and 
level of disability that he displayed in terms of the restriction of his 
movement ~ a lot of which was informed by the physical restrictions of 


the mask and the chariot. The actual intention, direction and drive of 
Davros leapt off the page at me from Eric Saward’s ‘excellent’ script 
(forgive the Davrosism there!). 


W: Your confrontation with Peter Davison’s Fifth Doctor in that adven- 


ture is possibly one of the high points of Davison’s tenure. Whilst pre- 
paring for such a pivotal scene, how much discussion was there be- 
tween yourself, the director and your fellow actors as to how you 
would play it? 


TM: Ah the ‘golden days’ when we actually had a couple of weeks re- 
hearsal at the ‘Acton Hilton’ as the BBC rehearsal rooms were fondly 
known! Unlike these days of rush and stress where you just 
turn up on the day and they get it ‘in the can’ as swiftly as they 
can with (at most) a quick rehearsal to camera! 


We would all arrive at Acton with an idea of what we wanted 
to do, and then block out the physical structure of the scene 
which helps to inform and also ‘drive’ the emotional content of 
the character interplay. Thereafter it is a process of refinement 
and rehearsal until you get into the studio, where another per- 
formance dynamic is added... usually fear! 


W: Did you know from the start that you might be asked to 
play Davros ina later story? 


TM: No... as far as | was aware, it was just a one-off outing for 
the character and for me in that part. | had no expectations of 
it progressing any further, so you can imagine my surprise and 
delight when JNT invited me to return for another bite at the 
cherry! 


W: Speaking of JNT (John Nathan-Turner), what was it like 
working alongside the man who steered the course of Doctor 
Who for an incredible ten years? 


TM: John Nathan-Turner had a larger-than-life ebullience that | 
found intensely refreshing. He undoubtedly had a deep love 
and regard for Doctor Who and it is to his credit that he held off 
the many unwarranted attacks that the 
programme faced from within the upper 
echelons of the BBC for so long. |had a 
limited working relationship with him over 
the years | was in the show, but always found him accessible, 
witty and intensely loyal to those he considered his friends. 


W: Your next outing as Davros was in the highly regarded 
‘Revelation of the Daleks’, also penned by Eric Saward. It’s 
probably fair to say that ‘Revelation’ is the most Davros-oriented ad- 
venture since the character’s début in ‘Genesis of the Daleks’. How did 
you find returning to the part, especially since the script gave Davros 
centre stage? 


TM: ‘Revelation’ was a true delight to do! Another fantastic script from 
Eric Saward ~ dark and gothic on a grand scale, with more double 
crosses and twists than a box of corkscrews. And yes, it really gave us 
an opportunity to begin to stretch and develop the character of Davros 
beyond the mere ranting of an interplanetary Hitler, by discovering the 
dark humour, naked ambition and ego that he possessed. | was de- 
lighted to don the mantle again and go head to head with Colin Baker, 
who by now had become a good friend. Add to that a superbly rich and 
talented cast and the dynamic direction of Graeme Harper and 
‘Revelation’ had to be a winner! 


W: Earlier in the same season you also appeared in ‘Attack of the Cy- 


One more time as Davros 
(Remembrance of The Daleks) 


bermen’ - also directed by Matthew Robinson - as the undercover 
police officer, Russell. Was it refreshing to tackle such a contrasting 
part shortly before playing Davros for a second time? 


TM: It is always refreshing to be offered work, and especially on Doctor 
Who! When Matthew asked me to play a ‘real’ person in Attack of the 
Cybermen, | had no idea | was going to be asked back to do 
‘Revelation’. Russell was a nicely featured part and as well as getting to 
work alongside Colin and Nicola [Bryant], and having another outing 
with Maurice Colbourne, | couldn’t resist it when | discovered | was 
going to get killed by a Cyberman at the end of the first episode! Who 
could? 


W: Your last television appearance to date as Davros was in the 1988 
story ‘Remembrance of the Daleks’ alongside Sylvester McCoy. By that 
time Davros, concealed within a modified ‘travel machine’, had man- 
aged to claim the vaunted position of ‘Emperor Dalek’. Were you sur- 
prised to find that Davros had seemingly turned the tables on his erst- 
while creations, especially after being dragged off to stand trial on 
Skaro at the close of his previous story, ‘Revelation’? 


TM: Do you know... it never bothered me for a moment! But then | am 
always surprised by how much fans of a programme that deals with the 
bizarre subject of time travel and the infinite possibilities in setting of 
both place and time line that it offers, get so aerated about and ob- 
sessed with pinning down a character’s development or disintegration, 
to some ‘lateral’ progression or simplistic perception of the way the 
dimension of time works... how do you know ‘Remembrance’ didn’t 
actually happen before ‘Revelation’? Hey, this is a time travel show 
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isn’t... all things are possible... aren’t they? 


W: Absolutely, although that won’t stop some fans getting into a 
pickle over it! On a speculative note, do you think that Davros is genu- 
inely evil or, perhaps more controversially, simply misguided? 


TM: Now here is a philosophical can of worms... let me chuck a few 
questions back! What do you consider to be the definition of genuine 
evil - and who can, or on what basis should it be defined? Do you be- 


Nicholas Courtney & Terry Molloy 
CENTER: 

Animated versions of Nick and Terry 
from ‘The Scarifyers’ 

BOTTOM: 

The poster for ‘The Trial of Davros’ 


lieve that ‘evil’ is the result of nature 
or nurture or a combination of the two 
— as in whether a new-born baby is evil 
at birth or learns ‘evil’ ways as he/she 
grows? Take ‘Revelation’ as an exam- 
ple. Davros solves the problem of hun- 
ger and starvation throughout the 
galaxy saving billions of lives in the 
process — an heroic act worthy of uni- 


| pen, and what was it like to perform the role live? 


W: Recently you've reprised the role of Davros in a number of stories 
for Big Finish Productions. These include the miniseries ‘I, Davros’ and 
the Sixth Doctor adventures ‘Davros’ and ‘The Juggernauts’. Would 
listeners be right to think that you slipped back into the part as 
though you had never been away? 


TM: It was a true delight to be asked to revisit Davros for Big Finish with 
Colin Baker in ‘Davros’ and Juggernaughts’, Paul McGann in ‘Terror 
Firma’ and most recently and finally with David Warner as the 
‘Unbound’ Doctor. It gave us an opportunity not afforded in the TV 
series to begin to explore what lay behind the mask. In ‘I, Davros’ | 
think we really produced the definitive cannon of Davros’ early life and 
the factors that influenced him on his journey from boy, to man, to. 
‘monster’. Do please revisit the last question about evil after you have 
listened to what | think is without doubt some of the best writing for 
and about the character to date - bar none - within a truly creative 
medium. As so much of the character resides in his voice, audio has 
been the perfect way to return Davros once more to his fans. Let’s face 
it... the pictures are always so much better on radio! 


W: Apart from television and audio you've also played Davros on 
stage, in a play called ‘The Trial of Davros’. How did this come to hap- 


: ‘The Trial of Davros’ was originally produced for a Hyde Fundraisers 
_ convention back in the gos 


with Michael Wisher in the 
‘role as (having been initially 
| asked) | was not sure at the 
| time whether I would be 
| able to make the conven- 
| tion dates. As it turned out | 
| did get there to watch the 

| show and met Michael for 

| the first and only time. In 

| 2004 | was contacted again 
| by Hyde asking if | might be 
| prepared to assay the role 
| on stage for one night only 
| in 2005 as a charity perform- 
| ance for ‘Children in Need’. 
This | agreed to do and 

| eventually ended up direct- 
| ing the show as well. With 

| the help of a determined 


bi) 
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versal acclaim and praise, or a deeply 
evil and shameful act because he used the bodies of people who were 
already dead to create the protein to feed the starving of the universe? 
You decide... and that decision must and will be informed by the par- 
ticular moral or ethical standpoint you hold. | don’t posit a preference 
either way, except to say that I find it more interesting to play a charac- 
ter that has shades of both light and dark in their persona, the grading 
of those shades is then how the character is ultimately perceived. 


W: Doctor Who certainly throws up its fair share of moral quandaries - 
but isn’t that one of things that makes it so popular? 


TM: | think you are right. From the start Doctor Who never seemed to 
shrink from stories that threw up moral dilemmas for its characters and 
| find it so often at its best when it firmly grasps the nettle that those 
questions raise. Dealing with the darker areas of the human (and also 
non-human) psyche and soul is when the programme so often proved 
to be at its most dynamic. 
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team of hardworking and enthusi- 
astic Hyde members, and with the 
professional expertise of guest 
artists such as Peter Miles repris- 
ing his role as Nyder, Katarina 
Olsen as Shan, Brian Miller as Wis- 
ton and Hylton Collins along with 
John Leeson and Michael 
Wisher’s son Andy as the prosecu- 
tors, we all surmounted what on 
the face of it, appeared insur- 
mountable odds and on the 16 
July 2005 after just three days 
rehearsal, delivered a piece of 


"Dalek Creator, YOUR TIME HAS COME!" 
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theatre that will ive long in the “ky 


memories of all those involved wou. beefendsrs.c.8 


and the thousand-plus fans who. 


packed the Thameside Hippodrome. 


Physically it was so much more taxing than doing it on television; not 
only were the mask and chariot very restrictive of one’s spatial aware- 
ness in the theatre, but having to deal with the heat of the mask and 
costume on stage for almost a solid two hours nearly had me passing 
out with dehydration and exhaustion several times during the show. 
The fact that the entire inside of the chariot was thickly coated in salt 
crystals at the end of the evening from the amount | had sweated was 
testimony to the physical rigours of the performance. But it was all ina 
good cause, and a lot of money was raised for ‘Children in Need’ by our 
combined efforts. 


W: At the end of the performance the audience was to be given the 
opportunity to deliver the trial verdict - which way did the vote go? 


TM: It didn’t... there was no vote! In directing and re-writing parts of 
the original script with Kevin Taylor, it became obvious that it would be 
impossible to hold a physical vote with a thousand audience members 
and get the show down in under four hours! After much discussion we 
changed the ending to reveal that the whole trial had been a ploy by 
Davros to trigger the opening of a time portal to Gallifrey, enabling his 
new Daleks to invade the Council Chamber and exterminate the Time 
Lords. Thus the play ended on a mighty fire fight with Davros and his 
Daleks triumphant and the President of the Council being dragged 
away to be ‘genetically re-engineered’ as a special weapons Dalek! 


W: Since 2006 you've been co-starring with Nicholas Courtney in the 
audio series The Scarifyers (see www.cosmichobo.com). Set in the 
1930s, you play Professor Dunning, a ghost writer and academic who 
finds himself investigating paranormal incidents alongside Detective 
Inspector Lionheart, voiced by Nicholas Courtney. How did your in- 
volvement in The Scarifyers come about? 


TM: | was simply sent the script by Simon Bernard who asked if | would 
be interested in playing the role of Prof Dunning opposite Nick Court- 
ney as Lionheart. | read and loved the comic style and writing of the 
script and immediately said “Yes”! 


W: So far there have been three instalments of The Scarifyers: ‘The 
Nazad Conspiracy’, ‘The Devil of Denge Marsh’ and ‘For King and Coun- 
try’ - as well as a free-to-download ‘taster’ for Christmas 2006 and 
Halloween 2007. Right from the start it’s clear that there’s great chem- 
istry between yourself and Nicholas Courtney. Have the two of you 
worked together in the past? 


TM: At the time of writing this there have now been four instalments as 
we have just recorded ‘The Curse of the Black Comet’ (due for release 
early in 2009) with Brian Blessed guesting as the somewhat ‘over the 
top’ and totally inept explorer and tomb raider ‘Sir Basil Champion’. 
And with episode five in the process of being written, | think The Scari- 
fyers is going from strength to strength. Nick and I had never worked 
together before this, but it is a partnership | am truly enjoying as the 
characters so beautifully go together in their own idiosyncratic ways. 


W: Do you have a favourite story or scene from The Scarifyers? 


TM: There are so many, but to chose a favourite, for me the scene in 
‘The Devil of Denge Marsh’ when Dunning is being wooed in song by 
Martha Willow the horrific landlady of the Donnecombe Inn - a wholly 
comedic homage to Brit Eckland and Edward Woodward in ‘The Wicker 
Man’, along with the sacrifice of Dunning to the extra dimensional sea 
monster — ‘Shub Niggurath’ - inside ‘The Wicker Fish’ have to be ones 
that were the hardest to record without dissolving into helpless laugh- 
ter throughout! 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY) TERRY MOLLOY 


W: On the subject of 
laughter, you’ve 
recently appeared 
alongside Colin 
Baker in Dick Whit- 
tington at the Nor- 
wich Theatre Royal. 
Considering the 
physical aspect of 
playing toa live 
audience, do you 
find stage acting 
offers a greater 
challenge in com- 
parison to a re- 
corded perform- 
ance? 


TM: Each area of work we do throws up different challenges and re- 
wards, but there is no doubt that the love of the vibrancy of a live per- 
formance is something that every actor has at the core of his being. 
There is no other medium that can recharge the creative batteries of an 
actor in the same way that the experience of performing on stage in 
front of a live audience can and does. 


W: Aside from your ongoing work in The Archers and The Scarifyers do 
you have any new projects in the pipeline? 


TM: | am currently carrying forward a project that began last year in 
Cambridge in which | am portraying Charles Darwin on stage in the play 
‘RE: Design’ by Craig Baxter which explores, through the many letters 
and articles they wrote, the lifelong relationship Darwin had with the 
renowned Harvard Botanist, Asa Grey, who championed his book On 
the Origin of Species and the subsequent intelligent design debate. We 
have already taken the show to Harvard and Cornell in the US and there 
are plans to re-visit those venues next year along, with Cambridge in 
the UK and Ontario in Canada, as part of the bicentenary celebrations 
of Darwin's birth and the 150 years since the publication of On the Ori- 
gin of Species. Any down time may be given over to some writing, in- 
cluding plotting a possible autobiography... though I am a notorious 
procrastinator! 


W: Lastly, in view of your experience in audio-based productions, what 
would you advise aspiring actors wishing to pursue a similar career 
path? 


TM: | have never actively ‘pursued’ anything in my life...! |have been 
fortunate enough to have gone with the flow and had endless fun 

along the way. Yes, a lot of my work has been audio based and it is my 
favourite working medium, but | never ever planned for that to happen! 
As | said at the beginning of this interview... all | wanted to do was 
become a competent working actor immersed in an eclectic mix of 
exciting, interesting and mostly fun and enjoyable work. | feel very for- 
tunate that the last 40 years have been just that for me. It would be 
arrogant of me to try and give another actor advice based on what has 
worked for me. Each person has to be faithful to themselves and what 
their heart tells them. | followed mine. Here’s to the next 40 year: 


Many thanks to Terry Molloy for answering Whotopia’s questions. For 
more information on Terry’s latest projects visit his website at 
www.terrymolloy.co.uk. 
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efore | kick off with this overview of a certain 

fan-fiction enterprise | need to get one or two 

things out in the open. First, am an un- 

ashamed devotee of the fan fiction series The 
Doctor Who Project (aka TDWP). Second, | have 
already sung its praises on two previous occasions: 
once for the DWAS fanzine Celestial Toyroom (see 
Issue 350) and once for the website Doctor Who 
Online (see www.drwho-online.co.uk/features/ 
features.htm). So, with that said, | would like to 
begin this brief overview by mentioning something 
about the wonderful world of Doctor Who fan fic- 
tion, before introducing TDWP in general and its, 
latest serving of stories in particular. 


For those who are unaware of Doctor Who-based fan 
fiction, virtually every fanzine and online venture 
contains at least one or more examples of fan- 
written Doctor Who adventures. These offerings 
come in just about every shape and size imaginable. 
Some pieces are pithy one-offs, whilst others are 
gargantuan affairs worthy of Tolkien himself. Unsur- 
prisingly the quality of writing varies massively. This 
means that if you are planning to delve into a slice of 
fan fiction for the first time | heartily recommend 
that you make your selection from an established fan 
-fiction series, or a reputable fanzine. 


Of those efforts currently available, Malcolm Orr’s 
splendid Time Tales (see www.drwhoonline.co.uk] 
timetales) combines words and pictures in marvel- 
lous fashion, the latter being provided via a series of 
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CELEBRATING 18 YEARS OF 
ADVENTURES IN TIME AND SPACE 


highly professional diorama model shots. Whoto- 
pia’s very own Blossom Core comic strip by Kyle 
Borcz and Jon Huff is another top quality effort, and 


ness. If you've never laid eyes on TDWP its story is a 
fairly simple one, based around one important ques- 
tion: What if the original series had not been can- 


Celestial Toyroom regular Gary Merchant has recently celled in 1989? Answering this query has to date 


demonstrated how episodic storytelling lends itself 
well to the monthly fanzine format with his highly 
recommended Déja Vu. 


In terms of online fan fiction collections you'll be 
simply inundated. Take, for example, A Teaspoon 


TDWP’s story is a fairly simple 


generated nine seasons of original stories and sev- 
eral one-off specials, including a smashing 2007 
Christmas Special. 


Taking up from the closing moments of the final 
televised adventure ‘Survival’ TDWP has so far regen- 
erated the Doctor twice, creating two brand new 
incarnations in the process. New companions have 
come and gone, and although there has been the 


one based around one important occasional dip into the series’ colossal back cata- 


question: What if the original 
series had not been cancelled in 
1989? 


and an Open Mind: A Doctor Who Fan Fiction Archive 
(see www.whofic.com). This veritable library of fan- 
written stories boasts close to twenty thousand 
entries by over two thousand writers. And that’s 
only the start of it. Just a cursory look at some of 
the countless Doctor Who websites and forums will 
demonstrate that choice is no object in the world of 
online fan fiction; which means that the art of sifting 
the wheat from the chaff is vital. 


With that last point in mind let’s get down to busi- 


logue of monsters and villains, the vast majority of 
stories have involved all-new nasties set against all- 
new backdrops. 


Asharp premise is one thing, good writing is an- 
other. Fortunately for TDWP finding top-notch word- 
smiths has not been a problem. Of particular note is 
the work of long-standing series contributor John 
Gordon, an author who gives many a published 
writer a serious run for their money. Gordon’s offer- 
ings are meaty affairs, jam-packed with a richness of 
prose which leaves no metaphor or simile unturned. 
Still further, TDWP just so happens to count a certain 
Amold T. Blumberg amongst its authorship, a writer 
whose reputation continues to rise in no less than 
vertical fashion. Alongside these writing giants is a 
whole team of talented individuals wha, since 1998, 
have come together to forge one of the best fan- 


fiction series around. 


Since 2007 | have had the privilege of review- 
ing some of TOWP’s many adventures. To 
that effect | can quite easily put this series at 
the top of my fan-fiction list. Great storytel- 
ling is combined with an excellent set of origi- 
nal story covers (courtesy of, amongst others, 
Whotopia’s Jack Drewell, Kevin Mullen, lain 
Robertson, and the multi-talented John 
Gordon) and a professionally presented web- 
site where you'll find almost all of its stories 
free-to-download. 


The most recent offering is Season 35, star- 
ring TDWP’s Ninth Doctor (based loosely on 
the British actor Basil Rathbone) and his com- 
panions Rachel ‘Silver’ Silverstein and Morti- 
mer the cat. This set of adventures sees the 
Doctor’s ninth incarnation well into his stride 
as he embarks upon his second full season at 
the helm. Silver is something of a veteran in 
comparison, having travelled for half a season 
with the TDWP’s Eighth Doctor. As for the 
frightfully fearless Mortimer, his inclusion in 
the penultimate story of Season 34 has made 
for a rare companion indeed. After all, itis 
not too often that a genetically modified 
moggy sets up shop in the TARDIS. 


Although TDWP has dabbled in story arc terri- 
tory in the past, Season 35 presents a series 
of stand-alone adventures. That being said, it 
doesn’t mind reaching into its own growing 
mythology from time to time. Jack Rees’ 
opening two-parter Moonlight sees the return 
of the Therianthropes, a particularly fiendish 
lupine race which, when last they crossed the 
Doctor’s path, triggered his latest regenera- 
tion. A jaw-dropping cliffhanger to the first 
part augurs well for the concluding install- 
ment, and in spite of it being a close run thing 
the Doctor pulls of victory with mind and 
ninth-body intact. 


Doctor Who and the Case of the Jade Skull by 
Armold T. Blumberg, aided and abetted by 
Jodie van de Wetering and Stefanie Crawford, 
is a great piece of story writing which unfolds 
from the viewpoint of a decidedly charismatic 
gun-for-hire, whose entanglement with the 
Doctor sees him facing a dark force from the 
old school of Who. Strange Meeting by David 
P. May is an historical affair set in the hellish 
trenches of the Western Front. However, 
what gives this adventure a real twist is May’s 
use of the TARDIS’ translation circuits to set 
up a collision of soldierly standpoints which 
comes desperately close to killing the Doctor. 
Like so many other TOWP authors May is a 
dab hand at character development, and it is 
the two guest characters in this fine adven- 
ture which truly bring the story to life. 


Switching from the largely historical to a 
smart case of temporal tampering, the Doctor 
et al. find themselves tackling a decidedly 
nasty assassin in Aurum In Plumbum, by Craig 
Charlesworth. Anew addition to the Time 
Lord pantheon and a beautifully depicted tour 
of Ancient Rome are just two of the highlights 
of this mid-season gem. Hot on the heels of 
this part-historical, part-science-fiction thriller 


comes the wonderfully tongue-in-cheek 
Ogopogo by one of TDWP's founder mem- 
bers, Misha Lauenstein. I’m a big fan of 
Lauenstein’s work, having thoroughly enjoyed 
his Season 33 story The Orion Express and the 
short special A Day In The Life Of Tamara Scott. 
This time it’s the legend of a sea monster in 
Lake Okanagan in British Columbia which 
triggers off a bug-hunt, but not before an 
inside-out TARDIS presents a particularly 
mind-boggling puzzle for the Doctor and 
Silver. 


Season 35 returns to the historical waters of 
early Who with Duncan Johnson's Nine Days. 
This classy tale of court intrigue plays witness 
to the fleeting reign of Lady Jane Dudley, a 
young woman who found herself a doomed 
pawn ina game of kingmakers and conspira- 
tors. Johnson’s handling of this critical mo- 
ment in English history is inch perfect. For 
long-time fans of TDWP this will come as no 
surprise given that his previous historical 
adventure, Season 33’s The Conspirators, 
presents an equally well-written story center- 
ing upon the feud between the Pazzi family 
and the de Medici in Renaissance Italy. 


Mixing outright horror with terrors of the 
psychic sort, débuting TDWP contributor 
Robert Mammone presents us with Dread- 
nought, a story which deals in an underwater 
menace of the epic kind. There’s something 
particularly disturbing about threats from the 
watery depths, and Mammone's telling is not 
shy in delving into our deepest fears. Posses- 
sion is another thread brought to surface by 
Dreadnought, and Mammone’s prose style, 
which is thick with style, only adds to the 
power of his finely judged plot. 


The season comes to a dramatic close with 
John Gordon's mammoth Journey’s End. 
Without giving too much away, this adven- 
ture presents the highly original plot device of 
having the TARDIS crew paradoxically fall to 
earth just a few hours before the very event 
which caused their crash, and which spells 
disaster for all concerned. Needless to say 
the Doctor - with alittle help from an unex- 
pected source - saves the day, but at a cost 
which makes the finale bitter sweet indeed. 


Now, | appreciate that some readers may 
consider my above comments and wonder if 
'm being just a bit too positive about Season 
36, not to mention TDWP in general. In truth, 
I find it impossible not to be incredibly posi- 
tive. 've read and reviewed my fair share of 
fan fiction, and clearly some TDWP offerings 
are better than others. In Season 35, arich 
vein of writing runs throughout, making it 
quite possibly the best all-round season of 
stories from TDWP to date, not to say Doctor 
Who fan fiction full stop. 


Finally, if what I’ve written has sparked your 
curiosity even in the slightest, | recommend 
that you download Season 35 of TDWP and 
embark upon your own experience of it. In 
my humble opinion, | can think of no better 
fan-fiction series with which to start. JEZ 
STRICKLEY 


SEASON 35 


MOONLIGHT: 
PART ONE 
NASAis in chaos; a 
large UFO 

sits waiting 

above Africa and 
there's strange 
signal coming 
from and Amer: 
can foster home. 


‘An aeons old story 
is coming toan 


end, and it begins 
with one race's desperate bid to sur- 

vive. Rachel is back home, investigating 
troubled teens and strange signals. Mean- 
while, the Doctor travels the world - from 
Connecticut to China to London -he follows 
the mysterious Pentacle Corporation, who 
are here to change the world, Time is run. 
ning out as killer yuppies and mad cults draw 
in, Not even the Doctor can stop 

the monsters coming. He's faced them 
before, and this time they're ready for him, 
so you better start running. 


MOONLIGHT: PART TWO. 
The Doctor is dead. Planet Earth is under 
attack. Armageddon has come. Out of the 
fire and bloodshed comes one teenage 

girl. Her name is Rachel Silverstein. With the 
wolves drawing in and time running out, can 
she save the world? Earth is facing its last 
hours. A hunt for an ancient relic is coming 
to an end. The orphan boy Seth will reveal 
his last secret. And, Rachel will face her 
destiny. Welcome to the end of the world, 


DOCTOR WHO 
AND THE CURSE 
(OF THE JADE 
SKULL 

The TARDIS brings 
Doctor Who and 
Silver to the dusty 
‘mining town of 
Crawford, Wyo: 
ming in the late 
1880's, There they 
meet Daniel 
Edward Cayde, a hired gun with a murky 
past. But even worse things are roaming 
around town in the dark of night... As glow: 
ing green corpses claw their way out of the 
cold earth and march toward Crawford with 
human flesh on their otherwise empty 
minds, the Doctor discovers that an even 
greater terror lies in wait, biding its time 
after millennia of cold calculation. Apoca 
lypse has arrived in Crawford, and the very 
forces of Time, Mind and Life are at stake. 
Even Doctor Who may not be able to resist 
the Curse of the Jade Skull! 


‘STRANGE MEETING 
‘Once again the Doctor's uncanny knack for 
landing himself in trouble manifests itself 
When the TARDIS arrives in war-ravaged 
France in 1915. And trouble certainly finds 
him in the shape of a bullet. Silver knows all 
too well that ifthe Doctor dies, she will be 
trapped in the past. The First World War is a 
conflict the Doctor has no desire to influence 
and yet, even though all he wants to do is, 
get away quietly, his very presence there is 
to havea profound effect on two men on 
opposite sides of the battle. Two men who 
will spend the rest of their lives wondering 
about that strange night in December 1915.. 


AURUM IN PLUMBUM. 
Nero's Rome isin tatters - devastated by fire, 
now torn apart from within as various 
political factions vie for power. A series of 
gory murders seems set to light the powder 
keg the city has become- unless the Doctor 
can find the culprit and bring him to justice. 
‘But when the list of suspects includes Gods, 
corrupt Senators and a criminal from the 
Doctor's own past, that's not going to be a 
simple matter - especially since he himself 
has been lacked up on suspicion of being the 
murderer. With Silver lined up as the killer's 
next victim -and Nero himself on the hitlist 
time isa luxury the Doctor and his new 


friend, a young watchman named Cornelius, 
do not have. Can they stop the murders in 
time? Or will Rome burn all over again? Time 
willtell. 


ocopoco 
‘When the TARDIS is hit by a meteor, the 
Doctor and Silver investigate the crash of the 
meteorite into the picturesque Okanagan 
Lake in British Columbia, Canada; home of 
the famed lake monster Ogopogo. While 
trying to get in some time to go to the 
beach, and browse the book stores, the time 
travellers find themselves involved with 

the odd crew of the submarine sent down 
from the local university to investigate the 
meteor. A member of the local Salish Indian 
band tells them that the meteor has landed 
rear the legendary underwater cave of N'ha: 
atk. Will they encounter the mythical 
creature when they arrive at the bottom of 
the lake? Or something even more bizarre? 


NINE DAYS 
On Mon: 

day, February 12, 
1554, Lady Jane 
Dudley was led out 
onto Tower Green. 
Kneeling and 
blindfolded, her 
chin resting on a 
wooden block, she 
was beheaded with 
an axe. Her crime 
was treason. She was sixteen years old. Eight 
months earlier, following the death of her 
cousin, Edward VI, Jane had been proclaimed 
Queen of England. A pawn in both the 
schemes of her father.inlaw, the Duke of 
Northumberland, and in the conflict be- 
tween the Protestant and Catholic faiths that 
divided the country, Jane was deposed after 
just nine days, the shortest reign of any 
‘monarch in English history. This is the story 
of those nine days and what might have 
been. 


"| DREADNOUGHT 


‘When a psychic pulse of immense power 
interrupts their journey through the vortex, 
the Doctor and Silver are catapulted into a 
race against time to save the people of Earth 
from the ravages of a creature out of darkest 
legend. Landing in shadow-haunted Calcorn, 
a sleepy fishing village on the Scottish coast, 
they find that the inhabitants have vanished, 
except for one special boy who may hold the 
key to saving the planet. When a military 
helicopter is pulled out the sky, they team 
with the survivors in a desperate effort to, 
stop analien onslaught without precedent. 
‘Trapped in ice for millennia, lost ina raging 
storm overa century ago, a force of nature is 
slowly awakening, spreading its tentacles of 
corruption in every direction. Unless a way 
can be found to stop its relentless spread, 
the Doctor and Silver will see every living, 
thing on Earth destroyed. Can the Doctor 
and Silver survive the terror of the Dread 
oughts long enough to defeat it, or will 
they be consumed by a creature whose thirst 
for lfe is all consuming? 


JOURNEY'S END 
The TARDIS is 
dead. An impact 
with a Null-Time 
event causes the 
time-ship to 
collapse in on 
itself and deposit 
the Doctor, Silver 
and Mortimer on a 
small Caribbean 
island in Nover 
ber, 1963. A terrible accident the Doctor says 

but sit? Events of worldwide importance 
make their impact on the tiny island, and the 
stranded TARDIS crew begin to discover that 
nothing is quite happening by accident. As 
history begins its inevitable unfolding, the 
Doctor is faced with the prospect of a 
terrible, cosmic destiny, and the end to all his 
journeys. 
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‘THE THREE DOCTORS 


4 Episodes 
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1973, 5:50 pm. 
13 January 1973, 5:50 pm 


January 1973, 5:50 pm 
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FLASHBACK 


ike many Doctor Who fans today, | was 
unfortunate enough to miss out on the 

original Doctor Who run, referred to to- 

day as ‘Classic Who’. The journey from NuWho 
to Classic Who isn’t an easy one. The new se- 
ries of Doctor Who boasts impressive CGI, a 

wonderful soundtrack and exciting storylines. 
Before embarking on this journey, it’s hard to 
believe that the classic episodes can be of the 
same standard. 


The Three Doctors begins on earth where an 
everyday farmer has found an alien object. The 
lack of CGI hits you straight away. A great deal 
of imagination is needed to enjoy Classic Who. 
The floating ball of plastic, that looks ridiculous 
to anyone in the twenty-first century, must 
become an alien object to the viewer. This 
attitude is all part of the fun of Classic Who. 


We are next brought to UNIT where the Doc- 
tor, his assistant Jo, the Brigadier and Corporal 
Benton are in talks. In writing the new series of 
Doctor Who, the writers had to make sure they 
added in certain things that related to the Clas- 


sic Series of Doctor Who, so they would retain 
old series fans as well as generate new fans. 
These references are often lost on the new 
series fans who have never had the pleasure of 
the classic episodes. So, there is excitement in 
watching Classic Who, as questions are an- 
swered as you progress. Many times in the 
new series there are references to UNIT and 
the Time Lords. While questions about these 
topics aren’t answered directly, the viewer 
learns more about them, making NuWho all 
the more fun. 


There is one huge, obvious difference that 
strikes the viewer immediately. There is no 
Christopher Eccleston or David Tennant play- 
ing the main character. Rather, Jon Pertwee is 
in charge. The Third Doctor, on first impres- 
sions, seems like a somewhat strict Doctor. His 
tone of voice is very serious, yet he still man- 
ages to spare a few witty jokes at the Briga- 
dier’s expense. 


An organism has arrived on earth and is search- 
ing for the Doctor. Direct from a black hole, 


this organism is stronger than anything the 
Doctor, or the Time Lords in fact, has ever 
faced. The Doctor has no other choice but to 
send an SOS to his home planet. At a loss, his 
comrades have no alternative but to lift the 
Doctor’s previous incarnations from time and 
space to help him. This is where the true fun 
begins. 


The Second Doctor arrives. In complete con- 
trast to the Third Doctor, Patrick Troughton’s 
character likes to joke and takes things a little 
less seriously. The personality clash between 
the Third and Second Doctor provides much 
humour. Trying to explain to everyone why 
another man is claiming to be the Doctor is an 
entertaining element of the episode. This is 
emphasised when the Time Lords realise the 
Second and Third Doctor are still at a loss, and 
the First Doctor is sent in to help. 


William Hartnell is immediately in command 
over his latter incarnations. He is seen as the 
figure of authority. Trapped in space, the First 
Doctor cannot help physically, he can only ad- 
vise. This advice is greatly appreciated by the 
Second and Third Doctor, who seem helpless 
without it. While he doesn’t appear for too 
long, the First Doctor creates an impression 
that he is a wise, sensible being as opposed to 
moments when the Second Doctor seems play- 
ful. 


Present for the entire adventure is Jo Grant, 
the Doctor’s assistant. Jo is a quick learner. She 


accepts everything the Doctor says without 
objection, something the Brigadier cannot 
manage. Jo is extremely loyal to the Doctor. 
She stays by his side, even when he travels into 
a black hole, and later helps the Doctors see 
sense and saves them froma sticky situation. 


Abreach in time and space has appeared in 
UNIT HQ. The Doctor travels through this 
breach, into another world where he is not 
only faced with a terrifying enemy but also 
with a devastating choice. 


The story, however, does have its faults. While 
the main cast remains strong, the acting skills 
of the extras seem quite weak. Corporal 
Palmer’s expression doesn’t seem to change at 
all during the entirety of the story, even when 
analien appears right in front of his face. The 
adventure hits the ground running for the first 
half hour, and is packed full with action. How- 
ever, as soon as the Second and Third Doctor 
are separated, the action disappears. Ina later 
scene, when the Third Doctor is in fight with 
the evil side of his enemy’s mind, what is sup- 
posed to be a terrifying moment looks more 
like a cross between a wrestling match and a 
performance of contemporary dance. More- 
over, there are some small plot holes. For ex- 
ample, the Doctors manage to travel the same 
distance walking in a shorter time than their 
comrades managed in a car. However, these 
are merely small faults in an adventure that is 
extremely enjoyable to watch. 


The story overall is an entertaining one and the 
cliff-hangers between episodes are decent 
ones. It is well written and nearly all the dia- 
logue from the Doctors provides humour. Each 
of the three Doctors commands the screen 
whenever they appear. What is interesting to 
see is the things that haven’t changed in all the 
years between the Classic Series and NuWho. 
The TARDIS is present, although it’s a much 
plainer version. Another aspect that has not 
changed greatly is the theme tune. A slightly 
more techno version is played and the Third 
Doctor’s face is portrayed, a feature lost on 
the new series. This techno-style music is pre- 
sent throughout the story and takes a while 
getting used to. It appears in bouts, and every 
time something goes wrong a harsh noise is 
heard which can sometimes be off-putting. 


The DVD includes special features, among, 
them trailers, an interview with the Second 
Doctor, a very special clip that is now lost from 
the BBC archives and much more. These fea- 
tures, along with the great story make this 
DVD excellent value for money. 


The Three Doctors is a great insight into the 
different characters of the first three Doctors. 
It is an essential for all Classic fans and perfect 
for anyone interested in getting into Classic 
Who for the first time. It is hard to agree with 
the Brigadier, when he says that “one Doctor is 
enough.” CONOR O’ROURKE 
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Altered Vistas Productions are an enthusiastic fan group who create animated, CGI 
$3 features based on well-known and well-loved Doctor Who comic strips. These include 


2 our highly popular adaptations of the TV Century 21 Dalek Chronicles strips from the ~ 
1960s, as well as adaptations of Abslom Daak - Dalek Killer, and the poll-winning 
Eighth Doctor story Children of the Revolution. 


We feature some of the best amateur and professional actors, with original sound 
effects, full musical scores, special effects, and lots of explosive Dalek action. 


Productions are distributed worldwide in VCD format, and will cost you only a blank 
CD and return postage and packaging. No money required or accepted. We do it 


for love, not profit! 


wallpapers, our own comic strip, and an 


exclusive Dalek game! 
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uring its first few years of broadcasting, Doc- 

tor Who produced the occasional epic which 

spanned enough weeks to swallow up an 

entire season of the new series. Of course, 
viewing habits change, and attempting something 
along the lines of The Daleks’ Master Plan or The War 
Games in today’s television climate would be a seri- 
ous feat indeed. 


In 1978, however, producer Graham Williams chose 
to go one step further, and embarked upon a season 
-long motif which was unprecedented in the series? 
history. His gamble entailed all manner of challenges 
and pitfalls. Crucially, each of the season’s individual 
stories had its own discrete plot, distinct and sepa- 
rate from the overarching theme. In Williams’ own 
words: 


I knew I needed stories which could still be self- 
sufficient in their own right. You can’t depend on an 
audience's loyalty for 26 solid weeks... at the same 
time, though, each story had to lock into an overall 
quest, and that presented quite a number of very 


taxing problems. 
Peter Haining, The Key To Time: A Year-by-Vear Record, 198 


p.183, 
Ensuring that each segment of the story arc stood up 
in its own right was a shrewd move. This proved to 
be an important factor in the success of The Key to 


\HEYS AND CONT 


Time; season sixteen’s return to the epic storytelling 
of 1960s Doctor Who. 


When Williams first took over the reins from outgo- 
ing producer Philip Hinchcliffe in 1977, he had env 
aged using a season-long motif in his début season. 
As it turned out, Williams’ ambitious concept had to 
be put on hold until his second season as producer. 
The eventual premise was simple: the Doctor is sum- 
moned by the White Guardian, a god-like figure who, 
in concert with the Black Guardian, maintains the 
cosmic balance of the universe. The White Guardian 
explains that this balance is under threat and en- 
gages the Doctor in a quest to seek out the Key to 
Time in order to restore it. The search is complicated 
by the fact that, for reasons of security, the Key has 
been split up into six separate pieces, each of which 
has been disguised and hidden across time and 
space. In short, the six stories of the season tell of 
how the Doctor and his companions find the six 
segments and thwart the Black Guardian. 


The opening adventure, The Ribos Operation, was 
penned by veteran Doctor Who scriptwriter and 
former script editor Robert Holmes. Holmes’ ex 
tise makes for an assured opening act, in which a 


er 
mediaeval world plays witness to a scam over a pre- 


cious mineral, Jethrik. This initial outing follows a 
traditional route in revealing that the first segment 
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was disguised as an inanimate object, specifically the 
aforementioned Jethrik. The Ribos Operation pre- 
sents an excellent cast and a well-written script that 
ticks all the right boxes. It also achieves what Wil- 
liams was looking for, namely a ripping good yarn 
which would carry out the crucial business of fram- 
ing the theme and capturing a regular audience. 


The second instalment, The Pirate Planet by Douglas 
‘Adams, presents the novel idea of a space-travelling 
planet named Zanak. This planet travels through 
space and materializes around other unsuspecting 
worlds, only to drain them of their energy like some 
planetary leech. The Doctor foils the plans of Zanak’s 
ruler, Queen Xanxia, and discovers that Calufrax, the 
last planet to be drained by Zanak, is one of the 
segments of the Key. 


By having the second part hidden as an entire planet, 
the story arc takes a rare turn and gives food for 
thought as to what other disguises have been 
adopted by the remai in regard to. 
this story, a special mention should be made of the 
Doctor’s moral horror at recognizing the planet-wide 
killings of the cybernetic Captain and his Queen. 
Interestingly, the righteous indignation the Time 
Lord summons up is quite considerable, which 
makes it a touch surprising that when fans wheel out 
examples of the Doctor’s moral rage this one is 
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seldom mentioned. 


David Fisher’s The Stones of Blood sees the- 
matic thinking return to a more conventional 
approach as the third Key segment is re- 
vealed to be part of a necklace, worn by the 
villainous Cessair of Diplos. Stone circles, 
Druidic rituals, and a star turn from Beatrix 
Lehmann lend this four-parter an edge which 
helps to make it a popular tale in its own 
right and a fine middle act to the story arc. 


Fisher’s subsequent contribution, The An- 
droids of Tara, disguises the fourth segment 
as a statue and, unlike in the previous stories, 
it is located and returned to its original state 
very early on in the game. As a consequence, 
the plot centers upon the events which fol- 
low the fourth segment’ retrieval, and 
Fisher's liberal borrowing of Anthony Hope’s nine- 
teenth-century novel The Prisoner of Zenda works 
incredibly well. 


With a good start and a sound middle section, it is 
something of a shame that The Key to Time suffers to 
some degree from limited production values in its 
final two adventures. Holmes’ second script of the 
season, The Power of Kroll, attempts to manifest a 
giant squid with all the problems therein. In turn, 
Bob Baker’s and Dave Martin’s The Armageddon 
Factor falls foul of trying to portray a studio-bound 
interplanetary war, stretched out over six episodes. 
To be fair, both of these stories are let down by the 
production team simply running out of money, and 
with a little imagination on the part of the viewer 
they become highly watchable. More, each in turn 
presents a thorny moral matter, the former being 
the ethics of energy prospecting and the latter the 
futility of war. 


In terms of the theme, The Power of Kroll finds the 
fifth segment masquerading as a holy relic. Its loca- 
tion, however, is given a distinct twist by having it 
swallowed by the eponymous monster, causing the 
squid-like Kroll to take on gigantic proportions. The 
Armageddon Factor, on the other hand, chooses a far 
more uncommon hiding place in the form of a living 
being, namely Princess Astra. This discovery gives a 
bitter taste to the completion of the quest, since 
Astra must cease to exist in order to complete the 
Key. This very fact helps the Doctor in making his 
final choice to dismantle and scatter the segments 
shortly after reassembling them. For not only does 
the Doctor realize that the Key to Time is too power- 
ful a device for any single person to possess, he also 
recognizes that the White Guardian would never 
condone the deliberate sacrifice of a conscious be- 


ing. 


The Key to Time is a fine example of story arc story- 
telling, which manages to navigate the difficult land- 
scape of thematic writing with considerable confi- 
dence. Still further, in being played out over the 
course of twenty-six episodes, it is by far the longest 
story arc of its kind to appear in the series. Perhaps 
summing up this unprecedented dip into the waters 
of thematic writing should be left to its chief archi- 
tect, Graham Williams, who commented that it was 
“..,a very refreshing challenge to do, but | knew | 
didn’t want to repeat it the year after!” (Ibid., p.183). 


Our next theme dovetails with The Key to Time in 
that it witnesses the return of the mysterious Guardi- 


ans. This collection of tales is now generally referred 
to as The Guardian Trilogy and it takes place over 
three four-part adventures originally broadcast be- 
tween February and March of 1983. 


At that time the Doctor Who production team had its 
gaze firmly fixed upon the series’ approaching twen- 
tieth anniversary. As such, producer John Nathan- 
Turner decided to pack season twenty with as many 
references to Doctor Who's enormous back cata- 
logue as was feasibly possible. In all, the season saw 
the return of the renegade Time Lord Omega, the 
recently vanquished Mara, and the malevolent Mas- 
ter, not to mention the restoration of Tegan as a 
regular companion. It also featured the long-awaited 
reappearance of Brigadier Lethbridge-Stewart, a 
hugely popular character admirably portrayed by 
Nicholas Courtney. Sandwiched in between these 
various returnees appeared the Black Guardian, who 
appears in all three parts of the Guardian Trilogy; his 
opposite number, the White Guardian, takes his one 
and only bow in the final installment. 


The basic premise of this story arc revolves around 
the Black Guardian’s attempt to gain his revenge 
upon the Doctor. The Black Guardian, however, 
cannot destroy the Doctor himself. As a result of this 
constraint, the Black Guardian must employ an 
agent, in this case the devious Vislor Turlough. Tur- 
lough is a humanoid alien exiled to late twentieth- 
century Earth. The details of his murky past remain 
undisclosed during the trilogy; suffice it to say that 
his immaturity, self-centered personality, and amoral 
perspective on life make him the ideal pawn for the 
Black Guardian's designs. 


In the first part, Mawdryn Undead, Turlough is lured 
into a deadly contract with the Black Guardian, in 
which he is convinced that the Doctor is evil and that 
he must murder this allegedly depraved being to win 
his freedom. Turlough soon realizes that the Doctor 
is in no way malevolent, and is left trapped in a con- 
tract which he has so obviously been deceived into 
accepting. Unwilling to fulfill his side of the bargain, 
Turlough is increasingly threatened and bullied by his 
terrible partner until he finally rejects the Black 
Guardian’s agreement altogether, publicly breaking, 
his Faustian pact in the final moments of the trilogy. 


In itself, Mawdryn Undead is surely one of the unsung, 
adventures of the classic series. This is a mistake 
given its highly uncommon plot line, which sees the 
Doctor become caught up in the fallen science of the 
alien Mawdryn and his cronies. Incredibly, Mawdryn 


seeks neither power nor dominion over oth- 
ers; instead, he and his cohorts only desire 
mortality, a natural condition which they have 
lost ever since tampering with Time Lord 
technology. Mawdryn’s mortal ambitions are 
eventually achieved, although not through his 
plan of taking the Doctor’s remaining regen- 
erations. Instead, by a considerable slice of 
fortune ~ for the Doctor at least ~ the solution 
involves two versions of Brigadier Lethbridge- 
Stewart meeting up in precisely the same 
time and place. The potentially catastrophic 
energy reaction which ensues is spent in re- 
leasing Mawdryn and his colleagues from 
their perpetual torment, leaving the Doctor’s 
capacity to regenerate intact. 


Ifa trilogy is to have a weaker act, it is proba- 
bly best to hide it in the middle, and this is 
clearly the case here. Terminus, its second part, cer- 
tainly has its good points, in particular the dark open- 
ing episode in which Turlough sabotages the TARDIS. 
and almost kills Nyssa. Sadly, this tale of plague and 
kill-or-cure medicine tends to drift. 


After a lively start, Tegan and Turlough spend most 
of the story hiding in the ducting of a spaceship. 
Nyssa is relegated to the damsel-in-distress role, 
while the Doctor is kept occupied unraveling a mys- 
tery which has its roots in the very beginnings of the 
universe and feels just as distant to the viewer. Too 
many characters and relatively weak production 
values conspire to let down what might have been 
an otherwise very good yarn. More, after Turlough’s 
TARDIS-tampering antics in Episode One, the story 
arcis largely put to one side, leaving the viewer 
wondering what all the fuss was about in the previ- 
ous adventure. 


Allis redeemed in the final section, Enlightenment, a 
terrific piece of storytelling that sees the accord 
between the Black Guardian and Turlough come to. 
the fore once again. This time the duped junior part- 
ner finally snaps and dramatically chooses death 
over continuing in the service of his dark employer. 
Add to this gripping cliffhanger moment a group of 
cold-blooded Eternals, desperately seeking a diver- 
sion from their endless existence, against the back- 
drop of a space-based yacht race with planets for 
marker buoys, and this telling presents a stylish the- 
matic finish. 


Overall, the Guardian Trilogy delivers three adven- 
tures which deserve a lot more credit than they tend 
to receive. Peter Davison is well into his stride as the 
Fifth Doctor, and Nyssa and Tegan are nicely set as 
his continuing companions. The middle act pays a 
poignant adieu to Nyssa, and the opening install- 
ment sees the arrival of the underhanded Turlough, 
a male companion who arguably stands head and 
shoulders above most of the Doctor’s other male 
associates. It may not be the grandest or most spec- 
tacular story arc in the series’ history, but it does 
largely accomplish the tricky job of presenting the 
whole and its various parts in equally full measure. 


In the final part of our thematic tour, we pay a visit 
to the return of the Master in season eighteen’s 
Master Trilogy. We'll also contrast that long-awaited 
reappearance of the renegade Time Lord’s with his 
equally anticipated revival in the three-part Series 
Three finale of the current run. JEZ STRICKLEY 
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“The Moonbase! Yeah, that’s a good name!” 
“Nah, let’s go for The Cybermen instead, because 
that’s far more exciting...” 

“You're an idiot.” 


Another article, another novelisation. Whilst 
some things remain forever the same, things are 
a-changing in the life of Mr. Mellish: a new house, 
a new location, the same old excuses for only 
reviewing one novelisation this issue... apolo- 
gies! Hopefully next time, o faithful reader. 
Hopefully. 
Perhaps. 
Maybe. 
Fingers crossed. 
No chance. 

Doctor Who and the Cybermen 


By Gerry Davis 
Based on The Moonbase by Kit Pedler 


You have 
to feel 
sorry for 
the Cyber- 
men. Well, 
sort of. AMD THE C h 
Pm not wn GERRYDANS 
sure I'd be 
too sym- 
pathetic if 
a emo- 
tionless 
Silver 
Giant™ 
tried to 
convert 
me against 
me will 
intoa 
twisted 
version of 
humanity; 
then again, I'd probably have run a mile before 
said Cyberman was able to give me its sales pitch. 


However, yes, | do feel sorry for the Cybermen, 
forever destined to be the runner-up to the 
Daleks, bless ‘em. Just check out the blurb on 
the back of this TARGET novelisation: 


Can the Doctor defeat an enemy whose 
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DOCTOR 


threat is almost as great as that of the 
mighty Daleks? 


I'm going to hedge my bets towards a "yes, most 
probably" given how many times he’s done 
Skaro’s finest in. Even the Doctor doesn’t seem 
bothered; being relaxed and calm in comparison 
toa grilling by the base’s director (see page 
eighty-four, fact fans). 


Yes, coming second best is second nature to 
those nomadic Mondasians, and so we get to the 
source material of this novelisation (why oh why 
did they change its name to The Cybermen?) and 
what is the first thing fans normally say about 
The Moonbase? "It’s not as good as The Tenth 
Planet; it’s the same story, only worse." The 
second story of the second-best monster, arriv- 
ing ina predictable second place position. Bless 
it. 


But, no, | disagree: | really enjoy The Moonbase. 
Its fun, it’s fast, it’s full to the brim with imagina- 
tion: great stuff. It makes the transition from 
screen to novel well, thankfully; it even skims 
over that slightly daft cliff-hanger with the huge 
Cyber boots poking out of the end of the bed. 
(How did they not notice it hiding there? Worst. 
Orderlies. EVER.) 


It starts off with a rather enjoyable potted his- 
tory of the Cybermen, which takes in Telos (a 
reference missed off screen, no doubt confusing 
a lot of viewers who were left wondering where 
the Cybermen had actually come from), a motiva- 
tion for attacking the Moonbase (not revenge, 
just ‘threat elimination’. And a bit of revenge), 
and the fact that the Cybermen have the 
strength of ten men (though this has been sadly 
diminished to just five men come page sixty-six: 
maybe their sugar-free diet robbed them of the 
majority of their super strength?) 


It’s a snappy introduction that sets up the pace 

of the remainder of the novelisation: fast, fun 

and imaginative... so, the same as the TV version 
| then. 


For some fans, this will mean ‘thankfully devoid 
of some clumsy directing, some lacklustre special 
effects and some moments of very slow pacing; 
for me this means every bit as enjoyable as what 
unfolds when | watch the DVDs or listen to the 
soundtrack. If you are not so keen on the sillier 
moments of the plot- the hole in the Moonbase 
not suffocating anybody, Ben’s sudden intricate 
knowledge of Nail Varnish ingredients, the 


slightly sarcastic Cybermen (check out page 
ninety: the Cybermen call us humans retarded. 
No, really)- then you'll be upset to know that 
little has changed here, aside from the removal 
of the Cybermen’s famously sarcastic "clever 
clever clever" retort. If you're like me, this will be 
a good thing. 


Davis's prose is as slick as his scripts, moving 
from one set piece to the next effortlessly and 
with an air of adventure surrounding it like a 
cloud. If you like your stories fluffy, this is the 
one for you. It’s the show’s equivalent of a pop- 
corn movie; the sort of flick you watch with your 
brain parked firmly on the seat next to you: en- 
joyable, but nothing that encourages prolonged 
thought. 


The novelisation emulates what they pulled off 
so successfully on screen. It’s trashy, sure, but | 
can deal with trashy once in a while, and when 
it’s as enjoyable as this is, | can’t complain. 


Flimsy compared to The Tenth Planet? Not in my 
eyes. I'd say it’s every bit as enjoyable and differ- 
ent enough to stand on its own two feet: we're 
certainly not looking at a rehash ala Planet of the 
Daleks and the first Dalek serial. 


Second best? Never! Besides, ’ve always pre- 
ferred the Cybermen to the Daleks anyway. 


THINGS | LEARNT FROM THIS BOOK 


° Marvel, one and all, at Ben’s amazing 
font-speech. Witness his ability to talk in 
italics on page thirteen, then in capital 
letters on page eighty-nine. I’ve learnt 
that such an ability is clearly infectious 
since everyone is doing it by page eighty- 
nine. 

. Ona similar note, I’ve also learnt that 
Mondas and Telos are apparently acro- 
nyms considering everyone speaks them 
with solely capital letters. What does 
TELOS stand for? The Extra Land Of 
Silvermen? 

° “Krang’ is clearly a popular name on 
Mondas (oh, sorry: MONDAS) consider- 
ing how there are Cybermen named 
after them in both this and The Tenth 
Planet. I’m guessing 'Tarn' never caught 
on though. 


More from Nick next issue... 


Previously in Screwdrivers, Scaries and 
Scarves, we lent an ear to Ron Grainer’s 
singular score and its many variations. On 
this occasion, we cast an eye over its visual 
counterpart and consider how the Doctor 
Who title sequence has been shaped and 
reshaped over the years. 


Like the theme music, the title sequence 
has undergone a number of facelifts since it 
was first launched. From whirling energy 
patterns and time tunnels, to speeding star 
fields and cosmic explosions, each version 
has set out to be the ideal visual lure, at- 
tempting to catch the viewer’s attention 
through a feast of televisual trickery. 


The original Doctor Who title sequence was 
developed courtesy of an extraordinary 
piece of engineering known as ‘signal howl- 
around’ or more simply ‘feedback’, a tech- 
nique which was suggested by the series’ 
first associate producer, Mervyn Pinfield. 
According to this principle, a camera is posi- 
tioned so that it can film its own feedback 
signal; this action creates a loop, the result 
of which is an image that appears to pour 
or rather ‘bleed’ into a pattern formation. 
By adding title graphics to the sequence, 
these too are seen to break up and swirl off 
as the effect gets underway. (For a fuller 
explanation of the signal howl-around tech- 
nique, see The Sixties by David J. Howe, 
Mark Stammers, and Stephen James 
Walker.) 


The finished product, as realized by BBC 
designer Bernard Lodge, was simply 
groundbreaking. An eerie, surreal pattern 
unfurls itself in mystifying fashion, before 
finally revealing the series logo. Crucially, 
the incumbent Doctor’s image is entirely 
absent. In fact, Doctor Who was a staple of 
the BBC’s Saturday evening television 
schedule for three and a half years before 
the Doctor’s features became a title- 
sequence fixture. This landmark event took 
place during the first episode of the Second 
Doctor adventure, The Macra Terror and 
not, as some would have it, during The Face- 
less Ones. 


The signal howl-around technique ruled the 
roost for a staggering ten seasons. Varia- 
tions in the giddying pattern of temporal 
eddy and spatial anomalies came and went. 
Even when colour was introduced in 1970, 
the technology behind the opening effects 
remained the same. 


It was not until Jon Pertwee’s final season 
that Lodge was called upon to update the 
sequence in a wholly new fashion. His time- 
tunnel-based answer drew its inspiration 
from the graphic animation created by 
Douglas Trumball for the science fiction 
cinematic classic 2001: A Space Odyssey. To 
bring about this new style of sequence, 
signal howl-around was finally packed 
away. In its stead, rostrum camera anima- 
tion was brought into play. Opening with a 
spiraling vortex, Lodge’s makeover pre- 
sents a glorious time-tunnel effect, within 
which a materializing Doctor appears and 
then proceeds to travel towards the tun- 
nel’s vanishing point. This is smartly fol- 
lowed by the introduction of a new, dia- 
mond-shaped logo, which was to become 
the defining symbol of Doctor Who for the 
next seven years. 


In 1974, the arrival of a brand new Doctor, 
in the towering shape of Tom Baker, meant 
that the new look title sequence had be- 
come redundant after just one season. 
However, Lodge did not abandon his trusty 
rostrum camera. Instead, he presented a 
variation on the time-tunnel motif, incorpo- 
rating both the newly arrived Fourth Doctor 
and a débuting TARDIS. Twin beams of light 
— dual time tunnels perhaps? - are briefly 
seen before promptly merging into one 
mesmerizing image, at the heart of which 
appears an oncoming TARDIS. The iconic 
police box dissolves as it reaches the fore- 
ground, leaving in its wake a reworking of 
the time-tunnel graphic. As per the previ- 
ous sequence, an image of the Doctor’s 
head and shoulders gradually materialize, 
succeeded by the now familiar diamond 
logo. It is noteworthy that this title se- 
quence remained the face of Doctor Who 
for a full six seasons and is thus, to date, 
the longest running unchanged title se- 
quence in the programme’ history. 


And then in 1980 along came Sid Sutton’s 
star-field sequence. As many fans of the 
series will know, along with question marks 
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on the Doctor’s shirt collar and Peter How- 
ell’s new arrangement of the theme music, 
season eighteen inaugurated yet another 
title sequence upgrade. This change saw 
an even bigger visual shift than the switch 
from signal how/-around to rostrum cam- 
era animation. Gone were the time tunnel 
and the TARDIS and in their place 
streamed a starscape which rang the 
changes in dramatic fashion. A starburst 
effect triggers the viewer’s journey 
through a hurtling star field, out of which is 
formed the Doc- 
tor’s face and later 
anew, neon-style 
logo. 


But the changes did 
not stop there. Just 
a season later, Pe- 
ter Davison’s début 
saw Sutton intro- 
duce a Venetian 
blind effect to spice 
up the appearance of the Doctor’s face, 
along with a somewhat modified starburst. 
The arrival of Colin Baker’s Sixth Doctor in 
1984 witnessed yet another style of star- 
burst and the introduction of a blurring 
tunnel effect, which went some way to 
echoing Lodge’s acclaimed work. More, for 
the first time the Doctor’s expression 
changes mid-sequence from serious to 
smiling, marking yet another milestone in 
the history of the title sequence. 


Any reference to the star-field sequence 
would not be complete without mention- 
ing the flak it has received over the years. 
As the first major departure from the more 
surreal work of Lodge, Sutton’s star-based 
extravaganza has been singled out for its 
lack of time tunnel and arguably less mys- 
terious quality. Another criticism is one 
which it shares with Howell’s theme music: 
it has ‘made in the 1980s’ written all over 
it. 


In its defense, let it be said that by the time 
Sutton conjured up his star field, Doctor 
Who had been running for almost seven- 
teen years - that’s a lot of television his- 
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tory to shoulder. Still further, the dip in 
popularity which the series experienced 


during its third decade makes it all too easy 
to see Sutton’s visual departure, and its 
various successors, in negative terms. This 
is more than a little unfair. It is high time 
that those fans that cringe at the unfolding 
starscape, neon logo, and star-framed Doc- 
tor take a second look and consider the 
invention behind it. Of course, it’s not eve- 
ryone’s cup of tea, but it certainly put the 
series’ appearance on a new footing for 
over half a decade. In fact, it may have 
lasted a good deal longer had an unex- 
pected change of lead actors not spelt a 
further shift in the look of the title se- 
quence. 


The début of Sylvester McCoy as the Sev- 
enth Doctor in September 1987 saw the 
end of the star-field era and the arrival of a 
computer-designed graphics sequence, 
created by veteran BBC designer Oliver 
Elmes. Like its forebears, Elmes’ sequence 
takes the viewer on a visual tour involving 


An eerie, surreal pattern unfurls itself in 
mystifying fashion, before finally revealing the 


series logo. 


a big-bang style opening shot, a whirling 
galaxy, spinning asteroids, and the return 
of the trusty TARDIS. The Doctor’s face is 
at the climax of this sequence and, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the smiling Sixth 
Doctor, the Seventh Doctor is seen to 
wink; a novelty not without its critics. 


Elmes’ state-of-the-art sequence did a 
credible job of updating the series at a 
time when the all new US sci-fi giant Star 
Trek: The Next Generation was wowing a 
new generation of Trekkies. In 1996, Doc- 
tor Who - The Movie presented fans with a 
title sequence which could finally compete 
on equal terms with the US market. Philip 
Segal’s attempt at regenerating the series 
sees the return of the time tunnel, only this 
time accompanied by a starry backdrop. A 
few time-tunnel trapped asteroids, a new 
CGI logo based on the original version, and 
the TARDIS tagged on at the end make this 
rendering unashamedly traditionalist - and 
there’s not a hint of a Time Lord visage in 
sight. In one important break with the 
past, the regular cast and guest actors are 
credited during the title sequence, bring- 
ing the series into line with the crediting 


practice of most other television pro- 
grammes and films. 


The BBC’s re-launch of the series in 2005 
saw the return of the time tunnel, along 
with a hurtling TARDIS careering through it 
as though caught up in some sort of tem- 
poral fairground ride. Regular cast credits 
zoom out of the tunnel at equally break- 
neck speed, and the sequence climaxes 
with a brand new logo. Black utilitarian 
lettering is interspaced by yellow lights and 
offset by a metallic 
bronze background 
which Marcus Ber- 
nard describes as a 
“flying loz- 

enge” (see 
www2.tv- 
ark.org.uk/cutl/cult- 
whomain.html). 
This latest title se- 
quence equation - 
TARDIS plus time 
tunnel minus the Doctor - makes it as 
much a homage to the works of Bernard 
Lodge as it is a brand new spectacle for a 
fresh generation of fans. 


From signal howl-around to CGI, the Doctor 
Who title sequence has been pioneering in 
the field of visual engineering. What is 
more, in the absence of a weighty produc- 
tion budget, imagination and invention 
have been the watchwords of the first 
crucial seconds of a Doctor Who episode. 
And whether you find it simply mesmeriz- 
ing or utterly befuddling, this multifaceted 
icon of the series never loses its lustre. 


For an excellent summary of the various 
title sequences, complete with screen cap- 
tures, visit Marcus Bernard’s highly recom- 
mended TV ARK at: www.tv-ark.org.uk. 


From Doctors and Daleks to costumes and 
companions, Doctor Who is surrounded by a 
wealth of iconography which helps to make 
the series an enduring success. Each issue 
Screwdrivers, Scares and Scarves spotlights 
one of these remarkable icons. 
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The first thing | had to do in reviewing this season 
-long story arc was to try to enter jury mode’. 
With so much having been written about these 
serials, and so much of it negative, | had to try 
blocking it out to avoid any negative bias. Maybe | 
overcompensated and gave it championed under- 
dog status because | really enjoyed The Trial of a 
Time Lord... as a whole. Some of the individual 
parts made me cringe, however. 


The Mysterious Planet 


While the Doctor Who themes in the 60s as 70s 
are timeless, this season’s theme is best left in the 
8os. It’s badly dated but the opening model shot 
of the Time Lord station, as it draws in the 
TARDIS, is arguably the best in the classic series. 
The Cloister Bell chiming as the Doctor enters the 
trial chambers to fight for his life sets a suitably 
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sombre tone and | found 
the trial scenes with the 
Doctor, the Valeyard and 
the Inquisitor to be well 
done. 


On the planet’s surface, 
seen via flashbacks from 
the Matrix used as the 
Valeyard’s prosecution 
evidence, it’s another 
matter. 


The dreary grey weather 
as Doctor and Peri walk 
through the woods adds 
a melancholy feel to the 
improved relationship 
between the two. It 
made me wish we'd 
seen the friendship 
develop earlier consider- 
ing what was to come 
for both the characters 
and actors. 


wot 


When the profiteering 
rogues, Sabalom Glitz 
and Dibber, appeared, | 
assumed they were the 
comic relief. Until the 
blond Bobsie twins, 
Humker and Tandrell, 
who serve the robot 
Drathro, appeared. If the 
former are entertaining, 
the latter are intoler- 
able. 


Queen Katryca could have been interesting: a 
primitive tribal leader aware of space travel and 
technology yet still believing in gods. Instead, | 
found the role miscast and the character annoy- 
ing. Merdeen, the head guard of the (barely) 
more advanced people underground, is likeable 
but the story of his people, living with a technol- 
ogy they barely understand while serving a robot 
that controls from behind the scenes, feels rather 
tired to me. As for Drathro, one can’t help but 
wonder how its control was maintained for so 
long when it’s tricked so easily at the end. Glitz 
may bea con artist but he’s not that good. 


Mindwarp 


The trial scenes and the exchanges between the 
Doctor and the Valeyard, with the Inquisitor put- 
ting them in their respective places, are enjoyable 
and the simple coloured effects as the Doctor and 
Peri exit the TARDIS on the alien shore are also 
well done. It’s nice to see something other than 
an Earth-type planet. Or ina quarry. 


The makeup on Sil and the Mentor race is easily 
the best for any aliens in the season. It’s too bad 
Sil was such a snivelling creature. While there was 
some good interaction between his race and 
other characters, | just wanted him to shut up. 


Crozier, the scientist trying to perfect the brain 
transplant technique and Kiv, the Mentor leader 
wanting the transplant to prolong his greed- 
driven life, were both solid. When Kiv began 
adopting the persona of the fisherman, in whose 
body his brain had been placed, things became 
amusing. 


Yrcanos, the big burly, Viking style warrior with 
eye makeup and Samurai clothes is hard to take 
seriously. But when being followed by a friend 
who'd become half dog and an ‘army’ of escap- 
ees that looked like Indian extras from a cowboy 
movie, over the top is the only way to play it and 
there were some genuine laughs. 


The worst part for me was Peri’s fate. Bad 
enough to go through the story being called ugly 
and wondering whether the Doctor had really 
betrayed her, but for the character to have her 
head shaved and be the transplant recipient of a 
slug’s brain... As Peri herself said: “Nobody likes 
brain alteration.” 


Returning to the trial, the Doctor is shown that 
Periis dead, the Time Lords having used Yrcanos 
as a controlled assassin to prevent Crozier’s ex- 
periments from going further. With the Doctor 
maintaining that events are not as he remembers, 
we're left wondering. 


Terror of the Vervoids 


The Doctor is sincerely sorrowful at Peri’s appar- 
ent demise and for his defence, he chooses 
events from his future, which, while a seemingly 
strange thing to do, allows the production team 
to fulfill their desire of emulating A Christmas 
Carols ‘past, present and future’ plot device. 


This story is arguably the best of the four, a 
‘whodunit’ detective story on a space liner and 
we're introduced to Mel, a companion that the 
Doctor hasn’t actually met yet. Despite a lot of 
negative views directed towards the character, | 
found her likable. If anything, | feel she suffered 
from coming onboard in the middle of the story 
arc and not having a proper meeting story to 
establish her character. 


Professor Lasky and her colleagues, Bruchner and 
Doland provide a classic science vs. ethics debate 
which culminates in Bruchner losing his mind and 
trying to steer the ship into a black hole; while 

Doland has been murdering people to protect his 
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hopes of using the Vervoids as a slave labour 
force. 


Commodore Travers, the ship’s captain, has met 
the Doctor before. With his greeting the Doctor 
by saying he brings trouble with him, we're left 
wondering why the Doctor chose this future as 
his defence. We find out later that someone has 
been manipulating the events recorded in the 
Matrix. 


Rudge, the head of ship’s security, is well played 
and is eventually revealed as a traitor, allying 
himself with the Mogarians (another alien race 
on board) and attempting to hijack the ship in an 
effort to compensate for being taken for 
granted his whole career. 


If the Mentors in the previous story had the best 
makeup, the Vervoids have the worst. They look 
like people in wets suits, covered with glue, 
rolled in rubber leaves and then having a giant 
peach stuck on fora head. Mind you, they are 
sentient plant life out for revenge against all 
‘animal-kind’ for eating their family and friends 
as side-salads. As the Doctor says, it’s a matter 
of perspective and when he defeats them we 
return to the trial where the Valeyard now levies 
a charge of genocide against the Doctor. 


The Ultimate Foe 


The Doctor maintains that the Matrix has been 
tampered with and the Master then appears on 
screen, in the Matrix, proving the Doctor cor- 
rect. 


While the Master’s appearance in the final story 
is well placed, it strains credibility. The Inquisitor 
doesn’t even know him or appear to have heard 
of him and the other Time Lords all sit by quietly. 
No-one is concerned about a renegade in the 
Matrix and despite the extreme circumstances, 
the Inquisitor wants to proceed with the trial as 
if nothing untoward had happened despite the 
revelation of a rather convoluted (and silly) Time 
Lord conspiracy. 


The Master summons Mel and Glitz to appear as 
witnesses for the Doctor and the Valeyard is 
revealed to be an evil future incarnation of the 
Doctor. The Valeyard then flees into his fantasy 
land in the Matrix with the Doctor and Glitz in 
pursuit. The scenes in the Matrix itself are in- 
credibly surreal and well executed and the Doc- 
tor eventually emerges triumphant. All charges 
are dropped, the Doctor told Peri actually sur- 
vived and married Yrcanos, (which is debatably 
worse than being a slug brain) and the Doctor 
and Mel depart, with the Sixth Doctor’s last lines 
being, unfortunately, complaints about Mel’s 
carrot juice obsession. 


Conclusion 


Despite the uneven production values, the 
(often valid) criticism surrounding John Nathan- 
Turner's time as the producer and unanswered 
questions stemming from four stories being 
written by three different parties, as a whole | 
found The Trial of a Time Lord highly enjoyable. 
The monumental task in writing this review was 
condensing all four parts into the space normally 
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allotted for a single story. There is so much, 
good and bad, that deserves mentioning. There 
are some great scenes, clever dialogue and good 
acting. The reverse, of course, is also true, in- 
cluding my personal pet peeve, referring to the 
solar system as the ‘constellation’. In the early 
60s, it was forgivable. In the mid-80s it’s painful. 


In the end, I’m left with a feeling that Colin’s 
tenure on the show could have been so much 
more than it was. He remains one of my favour- 
ite Doctors and | found myself wishing that the 
character (and costume) had been allowed to 
develop differently. | highly recommend this box 
set. The story succeeds better than most give it 
credit for and the bonus features, including the 
tale of the show’s real-life trial, with Michael 
Grade wanting to axe it altogether, are a worthy 
addition to any fan’s collection. 8/10 [JOSEPH 
AVERY-NORTH] 
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THE BRAIN OF MORBIUS 


BBC Video/2 Entertain 
October 2008 


Iwas really looking forward to this disc coming 
out. Its reputation as a classic story from 1975 is. 
well deserved. The prospect of getting some 
exciting extras to go with it, not to mention a 
decent commentary, was something | eagerly 
anticipated. While for the most part it does itself 
justice, | do have some reservations. 


The story, of course, is as good as it ever was, 
with marvellous performances from Philip 
Madoc as the frustrated genius Solon, Colin Fay 
as the non-too-bright servant Condo, Cynthia 
Grenville as the elderly Sisterhood leader Maren, 
and Gillian Brown as her zealous second Ohica. 


In addition, Baker and Sladen work as well to- 
gether here as in any of their best stories. Re- 
written almost top to bottom by script editor 
Robert Holmes from Terrance Dicks’ original, 
this tale has got to be the one most worthy of 
the labels attributed to this era, namely ‘gothic’ 
and ‘horror’, and it qualifies on both counts. 


The commentary is by Baker, Sladen, Madoc, 
producer Philip Hinchcliffe, and director Chris 
Barry. It is a pretty lively and entertaining affair, 
including as it does a few anecdotes that we've 
not previously been privy to along with the usual 
tales and nonsense from Baker. However, all the 
participants are more than up to the task here 
and it makes for a good listen. 


Coming to the rest of the extras, we find a really 
nice documentary on the story in Getting A Head. 
This comprehensive feature is narrated by 
Eighth Doctor Paul McGann ina 
perfectly competent style - some 
reviews have been rather scath- 
ing for no reason | can see ~ and 
introduced with some very fine 
CGI work by Rob Semenoff that 
goes on to be used as backdrops 
for some of those contributors 
interviewed. Not only do we get 
the aforementioned commentary 
participants, bar Baker and 
Sladen (whose absence is a 
shame), but we also get Gren- 
ville, Brown, Fay, Dicks, designer 
Barry Newbery, and composer 
Dudley Simpson. It was especially 
nice to see Simpson included 
here since none of the discs from 
the 1970s released so far have 
really touched on his contribution 
to the programme’s music during 
that decade. At just over half an 
hour, this is an excellent docu- 
mentary on the story and | would 
like to see more of this length 
included in future DVD releases. 


Apart from the other usual extras 
such as the good but short Photo 
Gallery, Production Subtitles, 
listings from the Radio Times in 
PDF form, and a Coming Soon 
trailer (this time for Trial of a 
Time Lord which also features on 
the Black Orchid disc, so please see its review for 
that), the rest of the extras are devoted pretty 
much to Production Designer Barry Newbery’s 
work on this story. An additional photo gallery 
of his design sketches along with some new 
concept artwork by Russell Owen based on the 
original Terrance Dicks storyline is featured. It’s 
nice to see, although some is shown as part of 
Getting A Head. | personally would’ve like to 
have had these available as part of the PDF ma- 
terials on the disc along with the Radio Times 
listings, but perhaps there is a copyright issue 
here on that? 


Designs on Karn goes over the ideas behind the 
sets, the design and construction with Newbery, 
and as you might expect uses photos and 
sketches from both galleries along with a few 
others not presented there. Most of it is kept to 


the interior sets, with the exteriors of Karn not 
getting much of a mention. Its okay as an extra, 
quite short, but enough to be reasonably useful 
given his contribution also to Getting A Head. 


The final extra | was really looking forward to, 
especially as the Restoration Team forum page 


had so many rave reviews for it, In this CGI Tour, | 


was hoping we’d get just that - a tour of the 
sets as remodelled for this DVD by Rob Semen- 
off. What we actually get is 30 seconds of flying 
around an empty CGI studio, and then a minute 
and a half of the Sisterhood Chamber set being 
populated with the various set elements recre- 
ated in CGI, ending with the TARDIS materialis- 
ing in the corner. The remaining 20 or so sec- 
onds flies us around as if on a camera crane 
looking down from about 30 feet in the air at 
the sets for Solon’s main dining hall, his upper 
lab where he works on the Mutt head, and the 
lower lab where the body is held. These three 
just appear in their relative studio positions, and 
as well constructed by Rob as indeed they are, 
you get no detail of them at all from the camera 
position. The intro sections and backgrounds 
from Getting A Head | was hoping to see ‘clean’ 
were totally absent; the whole tour was, for me, 
a total let-down. | was hoping that, apart from 
the ‘clean’ sections, we would have a proper 
walk around through a CGI recreation of the 
sets. Well, it’s a proper recreation, but not the 
walk around it should be. | would like to see 
these tours done on other discs, but please do it 
as a walk around and not like this. Oh, and if the 
‘clean’ shots are on as an Easter egg, please 
someone do tell me where it is! 


To sum up then, this is a great disc, if let down 
by the implementation of some of the extras. 
Perhaps the design extras could have been put 
together into a larger feature and a smaller one 
done on Simpson’s music to give a bit of variety, 
since the disc is design feature heavy? But even 
with my criticism of the set tour, don’t let it put 
you off buying this disc because if nothing else 
it’s one of the series’ all-time classics. 8/10 
MARTIN HEARN 


THE INVISIBLE ENEMY 
H-3 AND COMPANY 


BBC Video/2 Entertain 
September 2008 


Another of those marketing gimmicks to get the 
back catalogue out as quickly as possible, Kg 
Tales AKA The Invisible Enemy [the serial featur- 
ing Tom Baker broadcast in 1977]/Kg and Com- 
pany [the short-lived spin off with Sarah Jane 
Smith broadcast in 1981] makes its way out onto 
the shelves. This is one pack | am pleased to see, 
since Kg is a favourite character of mine even if, 
as we all know, he had his limitations. 


With the serial The Invisible Enemy, we have 
rather a good pastiche of ideas from classic scifi 
films, in particular Fantastic Voyage. For the 
most part, the production values are consis- 
tently high, especially the model work and the 
realisation of the interior of the Doctor’s brain. 
Thanks to some solid acting by Frederick Jaeger 
and Michael Sheard, both sadly no longer with 
us, and good performances from Baker and 
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Jameson, everything rolls along at a fine rate of 
knots. Allin all, it’s a great story. 


The accompanying commentary is quite lively, 
featuring Jameson, Leeson, writer Bob Baker, 
and effects wiz Mat Irvine. Mat makes a fine 
moderator whenever he appears, backed up by 
his technical ability and general series knowl- 
edge. The others are also fine contributors, 
although Leeson’s attempts at answering some 
questions as Kg get a bit irritating after a while. 
Overall, however, this is a jolly good listen. 


The DVD extras suffer a little from the 2entertain 
pruning shears, but for the most part they cover 
everything they should. As with the DVD set for 
The Invasion of Time, | don’t quite see the need 
for optional newer CGI effects, since the original 
model work and production values are so good. 
The only change | was pleased to see is that the 
obviously repaired wall that Kg blasts to make a 
barricade is now fixed and much improved. 
Don’t get me wrong, | do like these CGI options 
but | just wonder if they are being added to the 
right stories. 


Dreams and Fantasy is a nice little featurette. 
Fifteen minutes isn’t really long enough but the 
documentary still manages to cover a lot of 
ground and has among its more notable partici- 
pants director Derrick Godwin. | also enjoyed 
seeing Kg in and around his current home at Mat 
Irvine’s workshop. where he was being tested 
for designer Tony Harding and driven again by 
operator Nigel Brackley. Studio Sweepings, a 
reasonable-length inclusion of black-and-white 
outtakes, demonstrates what had to be done in 
order to get the story on the screen, and is very 
enlightening. 


Visual Effect takes the opportunity of a Hammer 
Films convention for Mat Irvine to meet up with 
effects designer lan Scoones at Bray Studios, 
where models work for The Invisible Enemy was 
done. Together, they look over old models and 
Scoones’ storyboards, previously published 
years ago in DWM but still surviving now. It’s a 
bit pally | suppose but this can be forgiven as 
Irvine's insights on how model work was 
achieved is informative. Again, it’s only around 


45 minutes long, and | personally would prefer 
much longer on these things. 


The Blue Peter offering shows Kg getting up 
close and personal with infamous presenter 
John Noakes and his dog, the equally infamous 
Shep. As with many of these appearances by K9 
in other programmes ~ including the Easter Egg 
on the disc - it’s more for laughs than anything 
else, but still a fun inclusion along with the vari- 
ous trailers and continuities. 


The Photo Gallery is good and varied but, as with 
an increasing number of these, is more notewor- 
thy for shots that it doesn’t include, including 
both versions of the main Leela/Doctor/K9 pose 
used for the cover. | wish we could get a defini- 
tive answer about how these are compiled be- 
cause clearly the photos exist and yet someone, 
somewhere decides not to include them - why? 


The usual Radio Times PDFs and informative 
Production Subtitles conclude this disc. Apart 
from being rather trimmed regarding its docu- 
mentary featurettes, | would still consider this 
set to be a bit of a cracker. It’s a fine story and 
definitely worth having in any form. Nice to see 
that ‘contact has been made’ with this story a 
good deal sooner than it was on VHS. 


Moving onto its kennel mate in the set, we come 
to the curate’s egg that is K9 and Company. 
You’ve got Kg, who's been really popular with 
the kids. You've got Sarah Jane Smith, who's 
been really popular with everybody. You put 
them together and it should be the stuff of leg- 
ends, yes? Well, no actually. Give them a differ- 
ent plot and maybe, but until we get to the race 
against time towards the end to save Brendan 
from being sacrificed to the great goddess Eq- 
uity ~ sorry, Hecate ~ the whole affair comes 
across as rather stilted. It’s possible that asking 
Terence Dudley to write this would-be pilot 
wasn’t the greatest of ideas. He just doesn’t 
have the right touch to produce the sort of piece 
that is required to deliver the goods. It’s a 
shame but, in the end, the best you can say is 
the script really did neither Kg nor Sarah Jane 
any lasting harm and, based upon the evidence 
in front of and behind the camera, you've got to 
admit they were up against it to make this a 
winning story. 


The commentary from Sladen, Leeson, Eric Sa- 
ward, and Linda Polan (Juno Baker) is quite 
insightful, though much of the time is taken up 
with admitting that both the plot and direction 
is very pedestrian and stagey. All, even Saward 
for a change, are entertaining and do try to be 
positive about a show that seems to have been a 
very rushed exercise. 


Onto the extras, the main component of which 
is The Kg Files, a documentary featurette on the 
making of the show and the various reasons 
behind it. It’s not bad, but probably not quite as 
long as it needs to be to cover the spin-off prop- 
erly. Possibly too much of its time deals with 
things pertinent to Kg as a spin-off character 
rather than the spin-off itself. There are decent 
contributions from most of the parties involved, 
though it’s a shame there’s nothing from the 
likes of veteran Colin Jeavons (George Tracey) 
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or lan Sears (Brendan). A nice schematic anima- 
tion of Kg adds to the presentation though. 


On the other hand, Kg - A Dog’s Tale is one of 
those silly features | personally can do without. 
Kg answering questions, supposedly seriously, 
on his ‘career’ may be someone’s idea of hu- 
mour, but it isn’t mine. Another Dan Hall- 
Commissioned Waste Of Space, yawn, yawn. 
K's spot on Pebble Mill to promote the story is 
another of those contrived and whimsical ap- 
pearances previously mentioned, but is good to 
see if you’re not familiar with it, as are the conti- 
nuities from transmission time. 


The rest of the extras, bar the production subti- 
tles, are in the form of PDF files detailing the 
Radio Times listings, the one and only Kg Annual, 
and the four children’s books encompassing The 
Adventures of Kg. Anyone who doesn’t have 
these books will be pleased to get them; as a 
product of their time, they were one of the bet- 
ter offerings. The Photo Gallery, whilst a little 
limited, is also quite nice, although only a very 
few have not been seen numerous times before. 
| did like the ‘His Master’s Voice’-type photo at 
the end though. 


All things considered, my two main problems 
with the DVD do not concern the story itself. My 
first reservation is with the on-disc presentation; 
it’s a bit slipshod and for no good reason. Re- 
mastering of the story is fine, and it’s nice to get 
~ in the UK anyway ~ a double-sided cover with a 
version in Classic Who DVD style as well as the 
special Kg cover. However, why it was felt the 
normal Who DVD menu and opening animation 
of the TARDIS was relevant | don’t know. The 
CGI Kg used for The Kg Files or the spin-off’s own 
titles would have made for a much better intro. 
After going the extra mile for the cover, it seems 
daft to have produced it as it is; perhaps this has 
something to do with the US packaging? 


The second problem is that entertain have 
deliberately limited the scope of the extras by 
restricting it to a single layer disc; Black Orchid 
has the same running time for the story, but got 
a dual layer disc. This could indicate that Kg and 
Company has been put together as a bit of an 
afterthought in order to make another set with 
Invisible Enemy, rather than as an entity in itself 
with longer extras, such as a proper interview 
with John Leeson, for instance. This doesn’t 
leave a good impression. 


In the end though, as a pack you ought to buy it, 
if only for The Invisible Enemy which is well worth 
it. Kg and Company is all right, but just that and 
nothing more. Like the spin-off show itself, this 
disc reminds us of what could have been, but 
then perhaps it’s just as well as we wouldn’t 
now be watching the far superior The Sarah Jane 
Adventures. Invisible Enemy 85/10 Kg and Com- 
pany 5/10 Overall 7/10 MARTIN HEARN 


BLACH ORCHID 


BBC Video/2 Entertain 
September 2008 


Black Orchid was something of a novelty when it 
was originally broadcast in March 1982. Even 
today, it is noteworthy for having no science- 
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fiction elements as such, apart from the TARDIS 
(unless you regard the scarred and disfigured 
George Cranleigh as a sort of Frankenstein’s 
monster). This whodunit, featuring Peter Davi- 
son as the Fifth Doctor, is set in the 1920s and 
feels rather like Phantom of the Opera meets 
Agatha Christie. Unfortunately, it doesn’t suc- 
ceed in being either one or the other. 


There is virtually no mystery here, since it’s plain 
from the start that the disfigured person is 
clearly responsible. Once the connection is made 
with the black orchid and what happened to. 
George, we know the identity of the murderer. 
The Ann/Nyssa doppelganger part is well real- 
ised, but largely extraneous to much of the 
story. In the end, it’s only George’s love for Ann 
that results in the danger to Nyssa. The story 
would have worked almost as well without this 
conceit. Perhaps this was a sop for Sarah Sutton 
for her contracted absence from Kinda? Either 
way, itis still rather forced. 


There are good performances alll round from the 
regulars, apart from Waterhouse’s dancing. The 
guest artistes are consistently excellent; Barbara 
Murray, Moray Watson, and Michael Cochrane 
all deliver the goods as Lady Cranleigh, Sir 
Robert, and Charles Cranleigh, respectively. It’s a 
shame there wasn’t more of a mystery or a scifi 
element in the story to make it a bit less bland. 


Ron Jones’ direction is adequate for a first at- 
tempt on the series, although hardly innovative. 
The best way to describe the director’s style and 
the episode as a whole, despite it being at the 
time an unusual concept for the series, would be 
safe. There’s nothing really exciting, particularly 
interesting or, for the most part, even dramatic 
here. It’s a safe fifty minutes and nothing much 
else. 


You might expect the Extras in this release to be 
fairly light, considering the nature of the story. 
However, I have to confess | was pleasantly 
surprised by the material on this disc, and it 
makes up for the rather pedestrian story. 


First, there’s the obligatory commentary, or 
perhaps in this case laughter track would be 
more appropriate? Davison, Fielding, Sutton, and 
Waterhouse all agree that this is not their fa- 
vourite story. Indeed, Davison admits that he 
thinks the story takes a nose dive after his main 
cricketing sequence. Still, they do try to make 
the odd positive remark despite feeling this was 
a Miss Marple script that Terence Dudley failed 
to peddle elsewhere. All things considered, the 
commentary is entertaining. 


Now and Then is one of the occasional Richard 
Bignall-produced looks at the locations used as 
they were and as they are today. It’s as informa- 
tive as it can be, considering very little has really 
changed. The Deleted Scenes section opts to not 
just show the few deleted sections of original 
film that have now been found and restored, but 
also great chunks that were originally included in 
the transmitted story either side of them. As 
such, this feature feels rather padded, but at 
least the missing sections are here in context 
and in all their restored glory. 


In the Blue Peter section, presenters Simon 
Groom and Sarah Greene go to the theatrical 
costumiers for Black Orchid. They try on some of 
the costumes, accompanied by clips and music 
from the episode. It’s an interesting piece on the 
nature of such establishments, but not really 
relevant to the programme. The low point 
comes at the end when Groom turns his back to 
camera while carrying Greene, who is dressed as 
a mermaid. His own King Neptune costume 
lends weight to the notion that even Sea Lords 
have to wear undies under the sea. 


Also included is a section from Points of View, 
the complaints programme, about the resched- 
uling of the first Davison series in the UK in a mid 
-week timeslot. With only Kinda left to be re- 
leased from this season now (Four To Doomsday 
appearing shortly, folks!), it was obviously felt 
that ‘we've got no continuities for this story but 
we've got this, better bung it on or we won’t be 
able to use it.’ There’s no other reason for it, so 
here it is and that’s the most you can say for it 
really. 


The Film Restoration feature regarding the DVD 
is interesting but more accessible if you under- 
stand something about the general restoration 
process. The in-vision subtitles talking the viewer 
through the process are helpful, though. Full 
marks to colourist Jonathan Wood for his work 
on this and other releases, as it really shows 
what a difference it can make to any restoration. 


Other extras include the Radio Times listings in 
PDF form along with the production subtitles. 
These are provided by Karen Davies, who I’m not 
sure has done them before, so I'll excuse the 
odd mistake, such as a reference to The Space 
Museum as The Space Wheel. Davies’ contribu- 
tion is possibly a bit lightweight compared to 
those of Martin Wiggins and others who gener- 
ally do them, but they suffice. The Photo Gallery 
is reasonable, but lacks shots of the policemen, 
TARDIS scenes, or Gareth Milne as George 
Cranleigh, which surely must exist (I know of at 
least one of Cranleigh). It doesn’t even include 
the one of Michael Cochrane used as George for 


the front of the Black Orchid book. These omis- 
sions seem a little odd. 


The best extra, following on from the similar one 
‘on The Time Meddler, is Stripped For Action: The 
Fifth Doctor. It examines the comic strip history 
of Davison’s Doctor, featuring interviews with 
the wonderful artist Dave Gibbons ( look for- 
ward to the one for Tom so we can see his Iron 
Legion and City of the Damned strips again!), 
magazine editors Alan Barnes and Gary Russell, 
and strips editor Alan MacKenzie. The piece goes 
through the whole history of Davison in Marvel 
strips, although there are a few gaps which 


HINGDOM OF SILVER 
Big Finish Productions 
September 2008 


KINGDOM 
OF SILVER 


I came to Kingdom of Silver with two concerns: 
would it be as good as Ken Bentley’s production 
of The Death Collectors; and how would the 
Cybermen be handled? 


Some stories subsume their influences enough 
that they appear unique, but like The Haunting of 
Thomas Brewster, the main source here is palpa- 
ble and becomes a distraction. In the extras 
Terry Molloy compares Tasak with the society in 
Frank Herbert’s Dune, and the links are evident. 
The terminology used is clearly indebted to 
Herbert’s novel, and although Tasak is meant to 
be in an industrial age, it could quite easily be 
Dune’s idea of a future society that has outlawed 
“thinking machines.” While the sound design 
aims for “steampunk,” there are even similari- 
ties to the screen versions of Dune - the Enigma- 
like cogitator for instance recalls the World War 
style of David Lynch’s film. Consequently Tasak 
always sounds more futuristic than it should, 
and never breaks free of such heavyweight inspi- 
ration. 


Many other sources are noticeable. The notion 
of aliens blending in to a less advanced society in 
order to observe it is reminiscent of Star Trek, as 
is the Doctor’s line about Tasak’s tea being “the 
best in the Quadrant.” There are nods to other 
films: “They're coming out of the alls!” (Aliens), 
“If you want to live, come with me” (modifying a 
signature line from The Terminator) and ongoing 
references to the New Series. The mention of 
“nanogenes” is subtle and merely serves to knit 
the New and Classic Series together, but the 


could have done with a little more illustration (if 
you'll pardon the pun). It’s only around a quarter 
of an hour, but it covers all the bases well. Even 
if you're not a big fan of comic strips, | think 
you'll enjoy this featurette. This is one themed 
series of extras | look forward to on future discs, 
which is more than | can say for some of the 
other extras we've had. 


Finally, the DVD finishes up with the Coming 
Soon trailer. It jumps forward quite a few re- 
leases to The Trial of a Time Lord and, while it 
only runs about the usual length of time, it still 
manages to make TOATL look pretty interesting 


Doctor's “This is Temeter, he’s my plus-one” is 
plain overkill. 


Kingdom of Silver is also a prequel of sorts to the 
early eighth Doctor audio Sword of Orion. That 
story, set against the backdrop of the Orion War 
between humans and androids, was Big Finish’s 
first go at the Cybermen. Nicholas Briggs reintro- 
duced them in fine and surprising style - they’re 
even running in one sequence - but most memo- 
rable was the Doctor’s line “Some say they surgi- 
cally removed their souls,” which highlighted 
their pitiable quality, and was complemented by 
Briggs’s eerie Cyber-voices. 


The Cybermen in Kingdom of Silver are quite 
different. For some time now Big Finish have 
used clanking sound effects for the Cybermen’s 
movements ~ perhaps to make them familiar to. 
New Series fans coming to the audios ~ and 
voices pitched between the ’60s and New Series 
versions. Russell T Davies apparently “banned 
the word silver” in planning the Cybermen’s 
return, deciding that “steel” better communi- 
cated a cold, unstoppable force, and somewhat 
ironically this word is used several times in King- 
dom of Silver to describe the Cybermen. The 
Doctor also refers to them here as “war ma- 
chines. 


If we were listening to John Lumic’s creations 
from Rise of the Cybermen, these would be apt 
descriptions, but as none of the Big Finish Cyber- 
men come from that reality, the mechanical 
sounds and mentions of “steel” seem out of 
place. The original Cybermen were tragic figures, 
born out of a race’s need to survive rather than 
conquer, and their genius for cybernetics was far 
removed from the rather simplistic slice-and-dice 
conversions of the New Series. Sword of Orion 
retained this more exotic vision of the Cybermen 
~ they sounded like ghosts trapped in limbo ~ 
and in the tradition of ’60s classics like The Inva- 
sion there was a feeling that deep in their cold 
exteriors something human survived. It’s a 
shame that Big Finish have opted against this 
much more atmospheric way of portraying the 
Cybermen on audio. 


In other respects the script is more innovative, 
particularly with the “Silver,” a medicine that 
turns out to be a nanogenetic sleeper. We’ve 
had Cyber-viruses before in Real Time and The 
Reaping, but this one is a lot more tangible. The 
idea of the Doctor staying inside the TARDIS and 
letting Temeter wander in is an inspired short- 
cut, and the verbal sparring between the charac- 
ters is sustained by some quirky performances 


and worth the wait. Apart from the promised 
extras on that, it could be considered false ad- 
vertising (boo, hiss! No, honest, look | love 
Colin’s Doctor, but TOATL ... is not one of my 
highlights.) 


All in all, Black Orchid isn’t a must-buy in my opin- 
ion. It looks nice, but that’s about it, although 
the extras do make up somewhat for its lack of 
allure. As a release, | doubt Black Orchid is going 
to bowl anybody over; wait until you can find it 
ata cheaper price if you can. 6/10 MARTIN 
HEARN 


from the actors. Additionally, Merel’s weird 
pronunciation of “Cybermen” makes it sound 
like he can’t comprehend the Doctor’s words, 
which makes sense in a less developed society. 


Sylvester McCoy seems pleased with the way his 
Doctor’s solo stories are going, and this is re- 
flected in David Darlington’ introduction for the 
Doctor, which resembles the halcyon music for 
the Shire in The Lord of the Rings. McCoy's ora~ 
torical delivery occasionally undermines the 
tension, but the Doctor’s attempt to warn every- 
one about the Cybermen is a great scene, and 
McCoy's chilling “It’s a Cyberman?” perfectly 
sets up the first cliffhanger. 


Neil Roberts and Kate Terence are very good, 
and | was reminded of Arrangements for War 
during their romantic scenes. Perhaps because 
Terence has a strong edge to her voice (similar 
to Alex Kingston), she is the more believable 
special agent, and she’s excellent at conveying 
Sara’s emotions throughout. Terry Molloy makes 
Riga entirely benevolent, and his Geordie guard 
is disarming - it seems every planet really does 
have a North! James George’s resonant voice 
actually works against Merel’s villainy because 
it’s too obvious, and his “Magus Merel!” will 
remind everyone of a similar line from Timelash. 
As with Gary Russell’s cameos over the years, 
Nicholas Briggs’s voice is getting tiresome be- 
cause he’s so recognizable. 


Kingdom of Silver is enjoyable but fails to use the 
Cybermen differently, or to make Tasak inde- 
pendent enough in conception. Still, the McCoy 
audios maintain a revitalized feel, and I’m still 
hopeful that the Cybermen will evolve again in 
this medium. 5/10 DAVID BRUNTNELL 


Keepsake 


James Swallow explains that he decided to make 
his one-parter a coda to the main story because 
he couldn’t establish a new one in twenty-five 
minutes. Previous writers have taken the same 
view, and while this format is a new way of tell- 
ing stories, it doesn’t seem to have much longev- 
ity when it imposes such obvious limitations. The 
best one-part stories by far have been those 
contained within the compilation releases Circu- 
lar Time and 100. 


Keepsake deals with the repercussions of the 
events on Tasak. Having helped the Doctor to 
destroy the Cyber-technology they were sent to 
recover, Sara and Temeter find themselves on 
trial for their failure. Their accusers, while billed 
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as “Examiners” are referred to as Adjudicators, 
which will be confusing for anyone who's seen 
Colony in Space. Nicholas Briggs’s self- 
deprecating tones continue to make him stick 
out as Examiner 1, and as an awful PA voice 
where he sounds like he’s going to say “All hail 
the Great Architect!” at any moment. Even Terry 
Molloy can’t disguise himself totally as Examiner 
2, but it must be hard for him to shake off not 
only Davros, but also the pre-accident Davros he 
has played on audio. | initially thought James 
George was playing Two’Mark, but itis in fact a 
clearly versatile Neil Roberts. George unfortu- 
nately sounds exactly the same here in his new 
role as Corvus. 


The humanity of Temeter and Sara is demon- 
strated over the two stories, especially when 
viewed alongside the brutality of Sara’s fate and 
humans using Cyber-technology against the 
android forces. Blade Runner’s phrase “More 
Human Than Human” sprung to mind many 
times. | guessed the big reveal very early on, but 
it has to be said that the cast list spoils the sur- 
prise in the same way that the credits of Psycho 
say “and Janet Leigh.” The moral of Keepsake is 
surely that if the Doctor offers to take you 
somewhere safer, you accept... 


This is a moving coda to Kingdom of Silver, but 
I’ve come to the conclusion that the seventh 
Doctor has had a few too many adventures in 
space during his solo run. Maybe it’s time for 
him to go back to Earth for a while? 4/10 DAVID 
BRUNTNELL 


THE FOREVER TRAP 
BBC Audio 
September 2008 


BAB ALI 


Dy by Das Abert 


ATHERING TATE 


Audio adventures can seem a rather strange 
beast; not quite an audio book, definitely not an 
audio drama. It has its advantages, such as the 
use of sound design in both voice and back- 
ground effects which can lift the drama to anew 
level. It is the ideal format for science fiction, 
allowing a pace which is sharper than a book but 
retains the narrative format that removes 
clunky, expositional dialogue needed to de- 
scribe new worlds and creatures. It is a versatile 
tool and the makers of Doctor Who have discov- 
ered that, if performed properly, these adven- 
tures can be just as captivating as any other 
format. Already, there is a one original audio 
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adventure starring the Doctor and even more 
for the spin-off shows Torchwood and the Sarah 
Jane Adventures. Read by Catherine Tate, The 
Forever Trap is a brand new adventure for the 
Doctor and Donna Noble set between The Poi- 
son Sky and Turn Left. 


The idea of a female narrator V’ve always found a 
bit disconcerting; this is not because of the lack 
of talent, but rather differences in physiology 
which mean that the female voice can find male 
tones difficult to imitate. It can be galling to 
hear a naturally high accent struggle with the 
dark notes of a deeper and larger voice box. 
What a treat, then, to have Catherine Tate as the 
narrator; her talent coming through in the 
voices she inhabits. The highlight of the whole 
production is listening to Catherine as she cre- 
ates one character after another, distinct and 
clear. In doing so, she shows the world how to 
perform a story without trying too hard; for 
example, while you would not call her perform- 
ance of the Doctor an exact imitation, you could 
call it an impression because she captures the 
quintessential nature of the Tenth Doctor with 
her use of tone and inflection. It has to be said, 
however, that it takes a little while for her to 
settle into the role of storyteller and characters, 
but if you bare it out for the first ten minutes or 
so you will be rewarded with a smooth delivery, 
then you can sit back and experience the joys of 
a well-told story. 


The narrative itself is a bit of a mixed bag; it can 
be quite enjoyable at times but occasionally it 
slips away from itself. It feels more like a series 
of adventures pieced together and the overrid- 
ing narrative arc is distinctly lacking. However, 
as a series of adventures it is a lot of fun; there is 
plenty of peril and cliff-hanger moments to 
satisfy the most action hungry Who fan. The 
audio can be pretty gripping at times and the 
different people who inhabit the Edifice are 
excellently crafted through the dialogue. There 
are some nice nods to previous Doctors for the 
older fans; indeed, the initial premise of the 
Edifice has tinges of Paradise Towers and the 
viral spam in the TARDIS is surely an updated 
version of the junk mail of The Greatest Show in 
the Galaxy. However, the nods to the Tenth 
Doctor’s television adventures can begin to 
grind; we are subjected to the Doctor and 
Donna being mistaken for a couple gag at least 
three times. Sadly, it is the ending that really lets 
the story down, after all the fun of exploring the 
different parts of the Edifice we are left with a 
rather brief showdown with the main villain. The 
Doctor and Donna have met various nasty ele- 
ments in getting to this end and the arch baddie 
at the finish just doesn’t have the extra needed 
to give a strong, final confrontation. It’s all too 
simple with everyone going home for ‘tea and 
medals’. 


To sum itall up, what we have here is, all in all, a 
rather good audio. It’s enjoyable and | can think 
of worse things to spend two and half hours of 
your life listening to, though it might not end up 
as a permanent feature on your mp3 player. It’s 
a good solid production that bodes well for 
more Original Audio Adventures. Worth a listen. 
8/10 MARGARET BROWN 


THE DOCTOR TRAP 
BBcC BOOHS 
September 2008 


‘An awesome adventure for the Doctor and 
Donna! What begins as a retread of The Ice 
Warriors (and | even had flashes of the recent 
NSAs Sick Building and Wetworld) flashed alarm 
bells but around page 50 there was a phenome- 
nal twist that came from no where. And then 
another. And another. Books which constantly 
attempt to keep the reading second guessing 
can get wearisome but Messingham gets it just 
about right. It’s like the mass of twists at the 
end of The Unicorn and the Wasp spread more 
accessibly throughout a novel. 


I have been doing exams lately and considering 
the lower word count and friendlier tone of the 
books | have been a little slack in my Doctor 
Who reading. If The Doctor Trap is an example 
of the treats | am missing | will shortly catching 
up! | have always thought Simon Messingham 
was one of the more underrated Doctor Who 
writers but he has been trapped in the same 
curse as the Star Trek movies (you know, good 
bad good bad). Strange England needed a lot of 
editing and a few more laughs, Zeta Major was a 
coup in world building, The Face Eater was face- 
less, Tomb of Valdemar was extraordinarily 
complex and atmospheric, The Infinity Race was 
a step too far into experiments with narrative 
perspective and The Indestructible Man was a 
brutal and terrifying experience for the season 
crew. It’s been a while since we’ve heard from 
him but thank God Justin asked him back - The 
Doctor Trap breaks the ST curse. This is superb 
stuff, and a damn sight more engaging than half 
the input of the Missing Adventure/Past Doctor 
Adventure ranges. 


Messingham has always impressed me with the 
detail he injects into his books. With very few 
words he manages to convince you that a world 


exists and has a culture and history of its own. 
Planet 1 is no exception. Given the numerous 
landscapes and contraptions and abilities The 
Doctor Trap squeezes in (there are at least as 
many as The Tomorrow Windows which had a far 
greater word count) it is amazing that Mess- 
ingham manages to give each an identity. Planet 
1 becomes a terrific landscape for this adventure, 
both multifaceted mythological location and 
terrifying enemy rolled into one. It is not just the 
locale that catches the eye; the way the author 
manages to handle the pace of these switches in 
setting is breathless whilst convincingly pushing 
the narrative on. Thumbs up. 


I loved Sebastiane. What a prize chump. He 
makes a superb villain because he manages all 
the theatrical trappings that all good Doctor Who 
baddies exhibit (you know, charm, a gift for one 
liners) but you never forget that this man is one 
breath away from hurting somebody sadistically 
(he regularly takes his frustration out on his ro- 
botic slaves by punching their heads off!). With 
the immense resources of Planet 1 he has the 
capability to do it and his blink and you'll miss 
them tricks at the beginning of the book build 
this character up as one who might actually take 
the Doctor down. With an ego the size of a 
planet and the technology to control one, he 
invents perhaps the most obvious and conspicu- 
ous-by-its-absence idea in the history of Doctor 
Who. Inviting a bunch of alien misfits to a planet 
and attempting hunt the Time Lord down (not. 
the most original idea in itself, Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer made a similarly confident crack at this in 
its third year). 


This is where the book turns into a fantastic 
portrayal of the Tenth Doctor by having him take 
on the resources of a sentient planet. And win. 
His skills at improvisation are pushed to their 
limit and Sebastiane, Donna and the audience go 
onan incredible journey of identity for the char- 
acter featuring a labyrinth of twists. By introduc- 
ing a character that looks like the Doctor Mess- 
ingham gets to play with that old SF cliché of 
who-is-who but rarely have | seen it played as 
well as it here, the writer constantly confusing 
the reader with just where the hell the Doctor is 
from one scene to the next. We get to see why 
the Doctor is so important is so important to his 
fans too, a pleasing reminder of why the universe 
needs somebody who beats the odds and contin- 
ues to fight. It is easily the best interpretation of 
David Tenants! Doctor in print, capturing that 
manic energy and inventiveness but also portray- 
ing him as helpless and tired. None of that God 
like imagery here. 


One hundred pages in and you could be forgiven 
for forgetting that Donna Noble exists. A huge 
oversight, | thought, considering this is one of 
four novels (that we know of) that she will be 
appearing in. Messingham caught me out again 
by allowing her to flourish beautifully in the sec- 
ond half of the novel and what a beautiful por- 
trayal of her character itis. | love the references 
back to The Runaway Bride, especially during a 
scene when we realise just how savvy she has 
become since then. Her nightmare in the hotel 
from hell is extremely memorable and reminis- 
cent of a similar sense of imprisonment she felt 
in Forest of the Dead. It is interesting to see the 


character slip into mild insanity, especially her 
hilarious rip offs of The Shining which had me 
roaring with laughter. There is a dark edge to 
Donna here that | really liked, especially when 
she was explaining why she wanted to travel 
with the Doctor, avoiding the gushing fanfare of 
both Rose and Martha which makes a refreshing 
change. The fact that she admits her mistakes 
and gets hurt just adds to the sense that this an 
adult companion we are dealing with now. Great 
stuff. 


The book is fast paced, at times hectic but that 
just makes you want to read more to see where 
it is going next. | devoured this in one Saturday, 
occasionally laughing, occasionally gasping but 
constantly impressed with the effortless prose 
Messingham uses to tell his story without losing 
his integrity. This book will not alienate an adult 
audience and is plotted and characterised with 
an intelligent mind. 


More like this please: 9/10 JOE FORD 


SHINING DARHNESS 
BBC BOOHS 
September 2008 


Shining Darkness 


MARKSMICHALDWSKY 


This book just jumps off the shelve at you. The 
cover has lots of dark colours and in my mind not 
the best choice to pull in readers but it is good 
for the name of the book. The whole book has 
different twist and turns to amuse the readers. 
For the first few chapters Donna was written not 
like we know her in the series but more like the 
runaway bride. When you got further into the 
book Donna started to develop more and be- 
come the good old Donna we know and love. 
The book is set not just in one place but is set all 
over. They head to Karris where Donna becomes 
the ginger goddess and to a planet full of junk. 
The book is set about two groups wanting differ- 
ent things in the Andromeda galaxy. The first 


group is the cult of shinning darkness who does- 
n’t want any machines to get near the top and be 
powerful. The second team are out to stop the 
cult and make sure all mechanical life is saved. 
Early on in the book the doctor and Donna are 
split up due to the cult steeling an exhibition. The 
exhibition is a big part of the book but it is not 
the only one. The other planets also have a piece 
of the puzzle on it. The end of the book is set on 
a space ship that can hide inside a black hole and 
can destroy all mechanical life. The book takes a 
dramatic twist when some one from the good 
side is actually on the side of the cult of shining 
darkness. Soon her plans change and she decides 
she would rather take over all mechanical life and 
start a war. Soon the doctor tells all that there is 
a bomb inside a robot. Soon the cult has to de- 
cide if the doctor is bluffing or if their plan will 
fail. 


This book in my eyes is a good read. The plot is 
quit hard to understand and you have to pay 
attention to make sure you get it. The characters 
are well written and you can imagine what they 
all look like. 8/10 JOHN ROBERTSON 


GHOSTS OF INIDA 
BBC BOOHS 
September 2008 


Ihave always enjoyed Doctor Who historicals. | 
don’t care if they are sumptuously produced on 
the telly, atmospherically edited on audio or 
beautifully evoked in print, it always seems to me 
that history affords a writer to have fun educat- 
ing and create a truly detailed story and location. 
Look at some of the best examples. Marco Polo, 
The Crusade, Horror of Fang Rock, Curse of Fen- 
ric, The Fires of Vulcan, The Council of Nicea, 
Nightshade, Camera Obscura, The Turing Test ~ 
quite simply some of the best Doctor Who sto- 
ries. Whilst | wouldn’t quite put Ghosts of India in 
their league this is a bog standard alien politics 
tale that is enriched by its fascinating setting. 
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Had this plot taken place in modern times | 
would write it off as a passable run-around but 
the exploration of India nudges this up a notch 
and some passages were gripping reading. 


Frankly India’s past is not something | am very 
knowledgeable about so this stroll through the 
countries most violent times made for quite an 
eye opener. What | really like is the honesty with 
which itis all portrayed. Calcutta is ransacked 
and gutted, its people violent and broken and 
the refugee camp (supposedly a safe haven for 
those who don’t want to get involved with the 
fighting) is lacking resources and its settlers are 
living in abject poverty. Donna’s horrified reac- 
tion to the suffering mirrored my own, people 
treated like poor citizens in their own country. 
Pleasingly some internal politics is involved with 
some of the richer castes treating their own 
poorer people with distain. And to cap it off 
there is a well to do British family about to set 
sail for England that are more than a little racist. 
All these little touches add another layer to the 
story that lingers in the mind long after you have 
forgotten the alien plot. Frankly | could have 
done with even more of this fascinating back- 
ground colour and a little less of the actual plot. 


Completing this terrific look at Indian internal 
strife is the beautifully portrayal of Ghandi. 
When | first heard that Ghandi was going to 
appearing in a story with Donna Noble | was 
horrified, surely they couldn’t reduce one of the 
greatest men who ever walked the Earth (read 


the book its hardly an exaggeration) to a cipher 
in a comedy book. To my surprise it was their 
scenes that work best with Ghandi proving to be 
not only fiercely intelligent and spiritual but also 
cheeky and mischievous whereas Donna comes 
across as gentle and bright. It was their discus- 
sions of differences between the East and West 
and depriving yourself worldly pleasures that 
really struck a chord. What I really loved about 
Ghandi (including the alluring history that sur- 
rounds him) is his acceptance of the crazy 
events going on around him without batting an 
eyelid. His control over the people proves a 
useful tool in the climax, but it was his dialogue 
scenes that impressed the most. A remarkable 
man. 


Like Simon Messingham and Mark Michaloski 
before him, Mark Morris adds lots of lovely 
touches that make the book a treat to read. 
You've got to love how he sneaks in a really 
strong swear word in the early chapters. The 
scenes with the python, scorpions and gorillas 
were kind of superfluous but proved quite fright- 
ening, but not as frightening as a racist English 
Major storming around the town abusing the 
locals and threatening to kill his own men. 


The first two thirds of the book threaten to be 
one of the best New Series Adventures since 
they debuted but unfortunately things take a 
downturn when we have to deal with the sci- 
ence fiction shenanigans. Morris makes an at- 
tempt to play about with the reader and plant 
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suspicions on both aliens, casting them both in 
the role of the villain but this is soon cast off. 
The idea behind the villain’s scheme, creating a 
race of super warriors to overtake the galaxy has 
been done before (indeed the way the aliens 
target a specific period of Earth history to com- 
plete their plans is very Mark of the Rani). The 
golem warriors are a nice idea but lacking the 
time the book fails to explore their potential. 
The book climaxes with a spectacular set piece 
with the warriors kidnapping the refugees to 
harvest them but it even this lacks the punch of 
the earlier scenes of rioting. You just can’t beat a 
real historical event. 


Still Morris keeps things readable with his effort- 
lessly atmospheric prose and the Doctor and 
Donna are as entertaining together as ever. | 
wish the book could have veered more towards 
a pure historical but what we do have is two 
thirds towards being the great NSA we have 
been waiting for. | think | preferred Forever 
Autumn from the same author because of its 
similarly atmospheric setting but because that 
book never pretended to be anything more than 
a scary monster piece. 


Ghosts of India continues the good work the 
NSAs have been doing of late, serving up a tasty 
slice of history and a brief but fascinating 
glimpse at a pivotal character in history. The 
news of his fate in the last chapter provides a 
lovely melancholic finish and the last line is mar- 
vellous: 8/10 JOE FORD. 
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